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[SARA WATCHED MB. HOBNE STRIDING AWAY—A WELL-BUILT MAN OF ABOUT FORTY, OR THEREABOUTS \y 


WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


—<— 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
“Dm you hear the dog howling Inet night 


tight un er these windows?" said 

the superstitious, one morning, soon after the 

wer was despatched tc Malta. “ You all 
what that means," looking at the nurse 

wd housemaid significantly. 

bet Mrs, Becker, nonsense!" said the 


“Wait till you see if it is no " said 
= , Solemnly, ‘‘ There was a windin - 
on the candle last night, and a coffin 

fre. Ob, I know what I am talking of 
Ma ne there will be a funeral here soon. 
a I say, and it will not be yours or 


“Well, she certain! 
’ ly do seem weak 
ma, breathless this morning,” admitted the 
ee is not by any means as well as 


“ week ago, 
Poor dear!” said the housemaid. “ She 





do suffer. When it comes it will be a happy 
er OR it ie not coming all 

* is not quite 80 soon as 
that,” said Sister Susan, rising. ‘If she gets 
over March she may pass thesammer, Some 
of these consumptive cases are very tedious. 
She is a splendid patient, poor girl. She 
never com 8.” 

‘‘And the mistress is wrapt up in her,” 
said the housemaid, “though they are no 
relations, are they?” 

‘‘No,” returned the nurse scornfally. 
“How could they? Mrs, Hyde is » lady 
born, ‘as any one that deals with her oan see. 
The other is not. Just a daughter of a 
rescectable yeoman. She told me so herself. 
Ay, and how she do so yearn, poor soul, for 
the trees, and the 8, and the country. 
She looks out of the window into the garden, 
and lies drinking it all in with her eyes, and 
not ati for hours—quite happy.” 

‘‘They were very poor before they came 
pon 2. ed. neer bnsiness. You 

ug) ong from some garret in 
Whitechapel, nurse?" 

“T did, and I never thought to get her here 





alive; and it was her great wish, and her 
epirits kept her up."’ 

The night after this conversation there was 
& sudden ringing of bells about midnight, 
@ rushing about, and a running fer doctors. 

Miss Case had broken a -vessel, and 
was going fast at last. When morning broke 
ehe was gone, and her friend sat weeping be- 
side her, holding her cold hand. 

“ Bhe felt it surprisingly |!” 80 said the ser- 
vants. She refused the toast, port wine, or 
any of the creature comforts usually prescribed 
for grief! 

She wept, and remained aloof and alone, 
and saw no one. 

The undertaker received orders for a su- 
perior funeral. The coffin was to be in white, 
not black cloth, and the locality of the grave 
was chosen with as much care by Mrs. Hyde 
herself as if it were the site of a gold mine. 
It faced west, and was under a bash of white 
hawthorn. 

The funeral cort2?ge was small—merely the 
doctor, Mrs. Hyde, the nurse, and servants ; 
and soon after the of the funeral e white 
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= ee a > 
marb 8 wa +0" Totthe memory of 
J , bytber Hiend.” 


No name, merely the date, and Jessie's age. 

, Now that she was gone, and the invalid’s: 

room, once the centre of all the interest and 

occupation in the house cold and empty 

—oarpete-ap, cartains down, windows cpen— 
there seemed £0 little to do! 

Mrs. Hyde hada wretched appetite, and re- 
qnired but little waiting on. She went for long 
walks. She sat over the fire in idleness for 
hours; in short, to quote the servants, ‘she 
was @ terrible one to fret and mope,’” 
was she todo now? she wamasking herself; 

Jesvie, her first care, was, gone.. Shenmnesdi 
no longer cling to wealiiand lnxuriepfar poaxc 
Jessio’s cake». A.stromy: active girh liks her! 


self must be: naideing | 

She had if her pocket her 
slowmroey, IF 4). By, » She 
had ,amey Hondited. and ‘pounds in the 
bankiimghes awn nama, -wonld draw 
it onty wamit Ber: ? No; at 


precemh it} wage liers, pax aff her. unspent) 


Bylvia coughed and 


| this was @uated unto 


‘* Well, you may be 


Please léave your addreav and hal?-n-otown:’’ 


Sylvia wrote,— 


8. Parr, care of Mrs. Hyde, The Lindens, 
Twickenham, and ced half:a-crown beside 


it, and departed in 
‘A nice-looking girl 
looking after her. . ‘I 


sweetheart, for I would not mind being her 


young man myself,” 
oe Ri 


chard.. I suppose: she will 
| g0 to Pashe's:. Poor girl! Ifste.daga.she will 
suffer for homeing, Tireyrsay tha ,aldbetigirh 
pon!” 


;' said the young man, 


in wm fiuéter: of; 


LT oS a 


became very red, an# 
her fa magesty. 
sure ]’il do what I can. 


te. 


am sorry she has got a 


chawged her 


-——$—$—<——$  ——— 
GHAPTER Xxy, 

At the house mentioned Mrs,'Pa 
own ter, Miss Pontifex, ee 
Waterloo Station, and entered the rendezvous 
—the ladies’ first class waiting-room—a waif. 
ing-room indeed, to many | 

They sat expectantly for ten minntes; then, 
indignantly, forten more. They were becoming 
farious, and Sara's prospects were 
cldedly gloomy, when a tall, elderly lady came 
hurriedly in, and looked about her, 

She was, as I have said, tall; bat she was 
alzo slight and erect. She wore a handsome 
far-lined travelling cloak, and black bonnet 


.and veil. She aleo wore: spectacl 
\Hair; which was dressed in a thick fringe’ ean 


‘ almost white, 

May Tank, if L nwoay Mrs.. Paslie?” she 
ingnired, halting: that lady; who was 
simmering witiianges, . 


allowaMpey, Tn two a letter, ~ ian tliat! laws cf net 
She had , & wately and. o w| “Mre. Pa r compliments to chops aatneatiaen mien pg a 
house coves hes fdr tiie * Mrs. Hyde,and. would: be. to hear if she | thonght of ab thelast minates:and, as it is, 1 
wrote to Mts. Glapter, gave, could her’ maid ® young | oan only stay fiveminutes, I’ must positively 
of her history, and erview willy Mr. | person of. the name-of applied! cateh the next train.” 
Pasko, for a situation im . “Oh!” hoffily, “I wish: DP tad known, 
‘s Spe ave pretey, dresses, and FP matin sat dower with &) for my time is preciamstoo; and I would not 
suihing ter anyone, had, money. Cee her compliments: to. Migs),. , ‘tL havebeen: 80. ‘ot. the, last, Tam 
dthealth-and looky, and eaid,— og to-morrow and D.did not intend 
clothes, axe In ia aorta anda, “"Dhat she had: muclr pleasure in recom: so-soom; buttmy fiend, the Princess 
og sho requited: gt mending Sara, and. wae-oniy g witheher| of Saragossa, who is: atwying st Claridge’s 
cor oan : mm Dee saehe herself was abont to leave. home-and:|! Hotel, insiateon. my acoomp her, It 
= @  tetake Mr | didinot require Sara wase most| was she ed me, 
a beldly fompifire: we \efftdent ronid, undarssood:ralllinecy emtibade Mrs. Paske brightemedi. Mach could be for- 
Gc 3 | Wasca ospital. packer; andy.ift re-| given io. women who lind been detained by 
, ; pont | a good, sick nurse, Sherread aloud | a friend. who was a Prinoses | 





2 bookeeiler‘seitepen ostvesg 
— eeiler' ‘faedromBatom 
place, and atated:ities wante, 

“Bhe would like anicafianiljy, Nolijeotiom 
to two ladies, Conld be walk 
Could dress hair; travel; 

Wanted a situation in Eaton-place; or 
as she had a friend in the neighbourhood.” 

The young man ran his finger down the 
page, wet it, and turned over. No, not in 
Eaton-place or Eaton-square. Would Gros- 
venpr- asreat.do ? 

“Stay, Richard,” said big mother. ‘' Did 
I. not. hear thas. the Pagkas’ maid. had given 
noose, aad thatis 999, Eaton.place ?”’ 

Silvina heart, bounded, 

‘* Magbe; bat, they. haze, not come here 
about another. 

** Pes they will; laitared Sylviay,“ and, 
Iam sure I would de my, very bestte sais.’ 

“Tt.wonld have,to, ba your very, best, J, can 
teil migs. No seoond baat there. The. 
young, pe Fe, no. end of worry. Ne one 
stops moré thana month. They are always 
o3 our hooks for ladies’ maids,”’ 

“Salt Pmighttry. I'am sosnxfons to get 
@ Situation near my cousin, that if' you can 
ous this one Pil be'happy to: psy a double 
‘ee!’ 


Site wonlé have thought the place cheap at 
fifty pomnde, What. sotunce faterhad thrown 
inp hee way, and she: was actually trerabling: 
Witt! auwisuy | 

“IT see you are very anxions, my dear,” 
Seif the. woman; ‘ and). of courses, it’s a 
CpaMeNeBed to be: nearyour youngimau, I 

Ww 





’ 





Sepposcelie isce foctwoan 7: 


v: 


t of i i 
a 
t Se — 

_ “Tim net going: ta semthess: peoplé:. Say: I 


She listened breathless cover the balnatradem. 
If they asked to seo Sara Parr—and* Sire 
Parr was not known there—the game waa up, 


and she was lost! 


rade no farther inquiries, and she breathed 


again; but she must 


descents on Twickenham, and that at. onoe, 
| She wrote to say, — 

‘Sbe, was sorry she had, migsed Man, Paske, 
and that.as.ahe. was going sbroad at.cnope.ib 


would, be well if. Mra, 
in, townm.ere sho, leks, 


occupied, bat if Mrs. Paske:wonld, heat the 
waiting-zoam a$. Waterloo. Siskion, at six: the 


nextday. she would 


answer any questions about herwmaeid,thengh 
she, herself, in engagiag servants was sadiatied || 
with: the lady's lettex),ande did: nok) requizeran: 
interview.. Please wire:reply.’’ 


The answen,oame;— 


‘ Wall msetyon.at-place.andhonr: Would: || 
wish to.seo Sara Parrat samenti me,’ 

“ Tropossible |)” ejaculated’ Shrew. “IT cans |! 
not be-twe people stones!” aad whe laughed || 
‘*T can eacily muke' exouges; and! send her |! 
Sara the nextday: Mow: Tl have to think’of |) 
my make-up. Grey? hair aad aces; an || 
elderly style: of bonaet; and’wlitp, I think 


tbat:wilbabout do for 


who has just ten minutes to: spare before’ Ker 


itpaém goes 1" 


Luckily the footman 


pns; & step to these 


aske were to,meesiher 
Her: time: was, greaily 


meat, hex, thera, and. 





i 
i 





Ofcourse Sara had invented this bold, bad 
lig.on the spot. She:saw that it required s 
' pstroke.to win theday, and she was pre- 
pavedite:gs a long:way. in order to gain a foot. 
ing in her enemy’s*stronghold. All was fair 


.|.in- love and war, and this waa. war to the 
enews: “ That ia.to say, aa lomge aa abies does); Knife 
neteskifor. a personal interview |" i 
Bit) alag!. this was-jnet what. Meer Pasite:|’ 
@i@reqnire, She actually drove. down: to 
one afternoon. 


Mie, Erde, with. great- presence of mind, 


1 
‘Amd what oan I tell you abont Sara? 
;” said. Mrs. Hyde, as 
she seated he: 


reelf. 

We thonght the youngswaman would have 
been here t . evening,” said. Mise Pontifex, 
in an outraged tone, 

No; to tell.the trnth I’ conld’ nob:possibly 
spare her, She will waii on you tomorrow, 
atany hour you newne”’ A 

Very well, At-cleven o'clock punotually. 

‘+ Has-she-boemwith-you-long ?” 

“Almovt: all her life, I have trained her 
audi brouglitHer up.” ; 

“ Ia she perfectly respectable?" said Mrs 
Paske. 

“ Perfectly, my dear madam. I am &é- 
tonished at your asking me such a question 
when)] have jaat. assured you that she has 
been with me for years!" said the ooegets 
mg with a grand aix,.and holding her 
very high. = 

And how ol@ ia she?” inquired Mrs. 
Paske, alittle cowed. 

“Abont twenty-three |’" boldly adding oD 


three years: 
arti ” 
ity ea ” 
“Tn faot; ae most efficient servant, Ro 
hair.dressing, millitiery; lacem 
“Yeu; a perfeortreascre!””’ | ” 
“ And what wages have you given her ve 
‘* Well} Tama wealthy wouran; mi 
her thicty pounte, and all found?” 
her oundg, an — 
che eaid to herself) should’ they'n0t 
pay Her wel out of what sie wae! oonvinoed 
was ‘Her own money. 
“Thirty pounds!" echoed Mrs, Pye 
‘“Why, I neverrgivemaretiiaw twenty” | 
‘Really? Well) yow cannot eer 4 trained 
person; of coures; aye wages! 
: ay: : 
ref Sars were wae jeus_indeed, obo masy"aek 
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——_ 
mores If youdon 
her tho can get & 


Bara accepted this immense untruth in 
silence, and then s3id,— 
**Can I help you in any way?” 


ot feel. disposed to engage | extravagadt.in thiéir habits; and did not spare 
place to-morrow with a | Mr. Paske'd’ povket. Tle household’ was in 


sh & 


ao 
rr 





friend of the Princess’e—I mean the Princess | tz0 factions, Mrs. Paske and Miss Pontifex, 


ossa. I would not 
Ot tims on her bebalf bad I not-wistied: to 
se ber in & comfortable sittdation before I left 
England,” and with a bow she was about to 
sweep out of the room, * 

Mother and daughter exchanged glances. 
Thé daughter's eyes said “take her;" and 
hurrying after Mrs, Hyde Mrs, Paske said,— 

“ You-can tell Sara Parr that. if I find she. 
isa nice-looking young pertoh—is she?” 

“ ” 

tl I shall ertgage hér on your recom. 
mendation. Sorry to have given you so much 
trouble; bat I alwaye reqnire not only a 
reference, but a personal interview with a 
former mistress.” . 

“Good-bye! I will give her your message;"’ 
and Mrs. Hyde hurried away aa the bell rang 
in the direction of the tra for Twioken- 


nis fies: Paske and her daughter by her firct 
marriage drove away, they said that they 
thongnt Mrs, Hyde decidedly an imperious 
and ofhand old lady ; bat it wasa good thir 
totakea maid froma woman who evidently 
mixed in the highest society, as it was evident 
Mrs, Hyde did. 

Mre, Paske worshipped what she’ called 
“the best society.” As, Mra, Pontifex, a 
widow with one daughter, sie had struggled 
to swim with the brass pots. 

She made frantic efforts to gét invitations, 
and to be seen. where, 

Bhe: was. left’ ly off—her husband, the 
younger? son of #' good old, but impovetished 
family; and4o dress well, and have s tiny 
house if a fashionable part of town, she* 
almost starved. herself and hér servazits. 
What shifts she resorted to! What nieanness 
about coals, gas, and meat! Were “— net all 
recorded in the servant halls in het owa 
neighbourheod ? 

he certainly made a noble ontward appear- 
anes ona small income. She had’ little over 
three hundred seo besides what she made 
by. letting her honse in. the Leight of the 
seazon, and going to stay with friends, or, fail- 
ing friends, into cheap lodgings. 

Who would think, to see Mrs, Pontifex 
walking in the park, beautifully dressed in the. 
last fashion, and escorted by a couple of men, 
that she would presemtly make an excute for 
quitting them, and go home in ® penny "bus 
to a dinner of herrings and dry. bread ! 

She was a fair, stylish*looking wontau. She 
eapeeed to be rich, fashionable, and in a good 


Mr, Paske, said to be a nabob lately home. 
trom India, and wishing to settle and to ges 
into society, and.to see a good-looking woman 
tthe head of his houge, proposed, after a 
thorh acquaintance, @ little dinner at her 

sent in from the pastrycooks, and per. 
fect in its way, a trip to Asoo, a few walkg in 
the row, sed, and wag accepted. 

Alter ihe fon moon there was an awaken- 
ing for both, He discovered. that hia bride 

& small fortune and large debts, that 
maay of her grand friends were mierely 
tarrowing acquaintarces, though whén people 
beet thas she had married money, and 

gene; into.a fine house in Eaton. place, 
|e invitations began to come in thick 


She discovered thas her second husband.was 
we nabob. He came from Australia, though 
had been in India. Also that he had a 
—s will, a temper, and a secret. 
Pipe had one child, a daughter, Amelia, 
on eyed, impulsive, clever girl of seventeen, 
ont there was “ Victoria,” Mrs, Ponti. 
por own daughter, aged. twenty-five, tall 
bat wor! with a beautiful skin and profile, 
Spoiled by white eyebrows and lashes, and 
ual, Pigrlike blue eyes. 
a ed her mother, who was now a thin, 
thi nay. with a somewhat red nose (con- 
tiond)), and a languid manner. 


temper, and all the trouble shé giver. 
do hate her.”’ 








Both mother and daughter were most 


- 


have spared all; Mtv Packé and his dadghter, Amy ; his bright. 


eyed: treastife, the ‘apple of his eye. 

Tae two factions got’on remarkably well, 
te one liked the country, the other town. 
One liked balls, ditmers, theatres, shopping ; 
the other preferréd’ quiet; home comforts, 
tennis, and riding. It was seldom they came 
into‘conflict, 

Each ‘bad their tarn—Mrs, Paske when the 
family were in town, Mr. Paske: when they 
were ruralising at the.‘ Hermitage,” near 
Wal ater! 


Panotoally as a neighbouring church 
clook straék: cleven Sara Parr rang at 999, 


her in a morning, room, and received her 
respeoffal ctirtséy in silence; and with a long 
stare, 

“I bavé called, acsording, t¢ Mra. Hyde's 
request,” s#id Sate. ‘Shessid you had taken 
up my. character as ladiex’-rmaid.” 

* Yes, and from what‘she has said in your 
favour IT am going tO engage you,” réturned 
Mrs. Paske. 

“Very well, madam. Am I'to exter on my 
duties at once?” 

“Well, yes. Anderson leaves to-day.” 

‘Can I have & réorf té mypelf, madam?” 

Yes, if 66 happéne thet. you'can. You had 
better sta#y.and send for your things. Where 
are they?" 

“T left them at the station. If you will 
allow me, I will fétch them in a oab duting 
thie afternoon.” 

“ Very well. Vibtoria, yow'aré going out to 
lonth. You might ag well allow her to dress 
your hair, and see how she manages. Go up 
to your own room, Parr, and take off your 
things,” ringing tis belf' as che spoke; and 
présently to thé footman, ‘Tell Anderson to 
show this young womanher room. She will 
remain.” 

Sata followed thé niin, who odnvoyed her 
alotig cone’ passiges, and upstairs, and thén 
showed her.a door. 

‘“‘ That's Anderson's roortt. I suppose you 
are the new maid, niiss?’” 


“ Yes,’ 

“ Well, Chops you'll stay... Muy I ask your 
name, miss?” 

‘Certainly, My nase is Sara Parr.” 

“ And miine. William Hopkins. I hoje we 
shall be good friends” 

“I hope so, I ark saute,” shé returned, 
sweelly. 


She was going to make friends with all the 
household if she could.. She knocked at the 
door, and a shrill voice said,— 

«Come in,” 

She entered, and found a véty trim, but 
oross-looking young woutain.on her knees pack- 
ing’& tin box, that seemed ovetotowded with 
clothes, 

‘Ob, co I suppose you are'the new maid'?” 
looking tp. 

“Yes; I was sent up heré to take off my 
bonnet, I am to stay.” 

‘ For how long I wondér! I have beet 
unusually long, six ntonthr, bat fledh and blood 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

Couldn't stand what?” 

“Miss Pontifex and her affs; and her 
Law, I 


‘‘T must try and.stand it, for T want a place 


badly,’' said Sara, in a meek voice. 


‘* Been out before?” 
‘ Oh, yes.”’ 

‘*A loog time in one situation ?” 
‘* Yer, some years.”’ 
““‘Bome years! Why, 


‘‘Oh, Lam not as young as I look,” apolo- 


you look quite 


young!” 


getically. 


‘*T wish that was the way with me. Now, 
I look years older than I am; I am only 
twenty-four.” ] 


looal agents. 
rent’ had beer 


not care to sub let. 
the year was out. 


clue. 
frightened her back into the obscurity from 
which ‘his booby of a cousin had dragged her. 
She had no certificates or parentagé that 
would bear inspec 


“Well, if you will juat fold up thows two 
dresses I shall be obliged. Iam ina hurry. 
The sooner'Lam out of the houses the. bstter,”’ 

Ta there anythibg besides Mise Pontifex that 
you don’t like?” said Sara, as she busied ber- 
self, 

‘“* Well, there’s a lot of work. I wait on Mr, 
Paske too, not Miss Paske, Miss Amy,—the 
upper housémaid, looks after her, and she’ is 
no trouble. I don’t say much against the 
missus, but I can’t stand Mr. Pasks. Heis 
bad-tempered and undertiand. Younever know 
when he will take you. He remembers things 
a long time, and‘he takes spite against people.” 

*' Does he?” said Sara, with a faint smile, 
‘*and so do I.” 

‘*And, this is private—but, as Tam going 
in ten-minutés, I don’s care if you'do tell. He 
drinks something he has in a copboard in hia 
study, and stocks it at night on the sly. Heie 
never seen intoxicated, and he is very nioderate 
at meals, they say, but he locks himself up 
with his bottle alone. Heis not always like 
that, only sometimes, generally after he haz 
had a-visit front an old friend, » Mr. Horne 
from Sonth Australia. I suppose he puts 
him in mind of some.old times that he don’t 
care to think of, or something, Anyway, I 
have noticed, and so has Hopkins, shat. the 
last tims Horie was Here we did not see’ Mr. 
Paske for two days.” 

‘* You think they have some secret between 
them?’’ 

“TI don’t know what tothink. Don’t you 
cross Mr, Paske if you want to stay here; and 
don’t you grumble when Miss Pontifex keeps 
you up to amuse her till three o'clock in the 
morning, and expects you to bring her tea. at 
eight o’olock, and to look as fresh asa daisy. 
She stays in bed, blees you, till twelve o'clock ; 
bat you will sit down and micnd her bali 
dress. Well, my things are all ready, and I am 
off. Iam‘ going down now for my wages'and 
chardoter. If she don’t give mea proper one 
I'll judt have thé law of her, but I te ‘ 
she'll care to refuse my rights. Good-bys, 
and good luck to you.” 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


On the 28th of Febrtiiary Mr. Bernard Hyde 
arrived at Twickenham, and procested imme- 
diately to the Lindens, He had had a letter 
from his secret agent, so he was quite preparéd 
to see the House closed, the shutters shut, He 
had had a hurried scrawl to say,— 


‘' Dzarn Sta — 

“There is a new staré sprang, on: ua 
quite suddenly. The missus called us in last 
night, gave us notice to ieave’'to-morrew, and 
& month’s wages and our characters, Sha’ 
says she is giving up the housé.attonca~ and 
as it is: a farnished one, she has only her 
clothes to carry away—bat- where she ia‘ 
bound for I cannot make ont! I léave this 
to-morrow-after I ses she honst cleaned dowr. 
The agent: comes for the key at four o'clock. 

‘‘ Yours to command; 
“8 Becuun,” 


The doors were looked, the’ shutters olosé#, 
the place empty. Mr, Hyde repsired’ to ths 
Yes, the tehatit was gorié—the 
paid a yearin adVandce, No, 
she had not lef hef address, anid’said’ sib ‘did 
She might return before 


He triéd the post-office. ‘No, Mrs: Hyde 


had left no address, and she scarcely evak gov 
any letters.” 


She was goné!—had vanished’ and leff'no 
The proofs he had reqdired’ had 


tion, so she had fled— 





perhaps thinking that by so a would 
save the fortune to Roger. Bat 


was much 
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mistaken, as much as an ostrich who hides ita 
head in the sand, and believes that all is well. 
He would take very decided legal steps at 
once, and enter into possession as soon as 
poseible— possession of nine thousand a-year ! 
Delicious prospect for a needy man ! 

Meanwhile Roger Hyde at Malta had 
received Sara's letter—not pleasant reading, 
and still less agreeable were letters from 
Short and Sharp. The fands were cut off, 
the will was contested, and there was a chance 
that he had drawn his last cheque on his 
anvle’s banker, and if that was the case, what 
was to become of him ? 

He could not get leave home to look into 
the business in person. He had already had 
far more than his share of leave, and could 
not whisper the word to the colonel or 
adjutant in orderly room. He must stay 
where he was, either that or “chuck the 
service,” which he was not inclined to do, 
and he must only try and manage hia affairs 
by pen, and he had still sufficient balance at 
the Malta bank to keep his head above water 
for some time to come. 

Meanwhile, all depended on the discovery 
of Mrs. Hyde's parentage, and Mrs. Hyde 
was not idle. She settled down into her new 
— wonderfally soon. As she had no 

ollowers, and required no Sunday out, she 
did not ohafe, like Miss Jane Anderson. She 
accomplished her duties—dressed hair, dressed 
Mra. Paske and Miss Pontifex, trimmed hats 
and bonnets, and made herself usefal. 

She read aloud to Mrs. Paske, sometimes on 
a wet day, and was occasionally present at 
stormy interviews between her master and 
mistress, when her mistress usually asked 
for money, and her master grumblingly gave 
it, taking no more notice of the maid than if 
she were a lay figure. 

“ You spend money like water, Mrs. Paske,” 
he said, one day. “Here isa bill for Misa 
Pontifex of two hundred pounds for furs, I 
suppose you imagine there is no end to my 
money? Youare quite wrong. My income 
is fixed. I may be poorer, but I never can be 
richer, Some day I shall be a beggar if this 
goes on.” 

‘* Why don’t you speculate?” she drawled, 
languidly. 

“Yes, and lose every rap! Anyway, my 
capital is tied up, and I could not touch it 
if I would, and I have other expenses that 
you know nothing of in Australia.” 

** What expenses?” she asked, sourly. 

“Oh, old retainers, poor relations, pen- 
sioners.”’ 

i By.the-way,” he said one day quite sud- 
denly to Sara, ‘‘ where did you come from? 
Your face and voice seem familiar; but for 
the life of me I cannot remember having seen 
~*~ before. Where did Mrs. Paske pick you 
ap ” 

**T oarme from Twickenham, sir,” she said, 
divilly. 

“ A Mrs, Hyde recommended her, A moat 
distinguished-looking old lady,” added Mrs. 
Paske, ‘‘a great friend of the Princess of 
Saragossa’s!"’ 

‘*Hyde! Twickenham!" he ¢x:laimed, 
‘* Why, I had a visit from a lady of that name 
and address; but she was young,” fixing his 
sharp dark eyes on Sara, who had white 
apprehension written on every line of her 
face. ‘‘ Do you know her?" 

“Yes! She was young Mrs, Hyde,” she 
returned; “the old lady's daughter-in-law. 
She has gone away some time ago.” 

‘* Had been in India, had she nos?” 

** Yes, I believe so.”’ 

‘*A meddlesome young woman. Has she 
gone with her mother-in-law?” 

** Yes, sir; at least I think so,” 

“ And not likely to come back again ?”’ 

* I believe not,”’ 

“So much the better,” and 
hands in bis pockets he slouch 
room, and Sara breathed again. 
_ “* He never told mo of that visit,” said Mra. 
Paske, irritably, ‘I wonder what in the 
world she wanted?” 
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Sara made no attempt at a reply, but, 
taking up her book said, ‘Shall I go on, 
ma’am?" 

Once or twice she took a holiday, and 
went down to Twickenham, visited Jessie's 
grave, and called at the post-office, and asked 
if there were any letters for Mrs. Hyde. She 
received one letter only. I+ was from Malta 
and from Roger, and began :— 

“Dear Syiviu,— 

‘* Your news is indeed bad. Unless you can 
roduce proofs of your birth that will satisfy 
rnard's lawyers, of course I have not a leg 
to stand on, and he sweeps the board. I can. 
not get leave, or I would be in England as 
soon a8 this letter, I must leave it to you 
entirely to puzzle out the truth. In the mean- 
while Short and Sharp have stopped supplies. 
I may get away from this in three months’ 

time,— Yours traly, “RR Hyps.” 


Three months elapsed, and the Paske family 
moved out of town, with thousands of others 
—all bound for the country, the seaside, or 
abroad. The Paskes went to their place, The 
Hermitage, near Walmer—a fine old house, 
standing in a small park that Mr. Paske 
rented on lease. It may have begun its 
career as a hermit's cell centuries before; but 
years had increased it, and it was now a large, 
rambling country house, warm, thanks toa 
southern aspect, and thick walls. and the sort 
of house that enjoyed your confidence at once. 
No ghost could reside in such a cheer- 
fal-looking abode, There were pretty grounds, 
with winding walks, a fine old fruit-garden, 
& ae and several tennis courts. Sara 
expl of an évening, when the family were 
at dinner, and liked all she saw immensely. 
Sheliked all she saw, and enjoyed the delicious 
English country air—the smell of the hay 
and flowers, the sound of the mower’s scythe, 
and the booming of the bees in the horse- 
chestnuts. Once or twice in her rambles she 
came across & man—query, was hea gentle. 
man ?—making his way up to the house on 


foot. 

He was well-dressed, in rather a flashy sort 
of style, and always favoured her with a stare 
of an unmistakable admiration. Who was 
he? A friend of Mr. Paske’s? He used to 
enter his smoking-room by the open French 
windows, and there await him, and she used 
to see them subsequently pacing the grounds 
side by side for an hour at a time. 

He rarely came to the house by the hall 
door, but, all the same, he was well known to 
the other servants, who spoke of him as Mr. 
Horne—a queer sort of fish, and an old 
friend of Mr. Paske’s. He was said to be shy, 
and a woman-hater, and disliked ladies. That 
was why he avoided the drawing-room, and 
the society of Mrs, Paske and her daughters. 
If he disliked ladies he did not extend his dis- 
like to ladies’ maids ! 

Sara encountered him frequently, and it 
could not always be by chance. He would stare 
hard, and sweep off his hat and say, ‘'‘ Good 
evening,’ bat as yest he had never got 
farther, and why should he not get further? 
she asked herself, This smart-looking, ver 
pretty ladies’-maid had taken it into her hea 
that Mr. Horne was in Mr, Paske’s confidence 
and knew a good many of his seorets, 
especially one that she was anxious to share. 

Mr. Horne was from Australis. Was he not 
one of the many oails on Mr. Paske? He had 
no visible meang of livelihood, and yet he 
never seemed to want money. Bold Sara Parr, 
Mr. Paske’s pretty maid, resolved to make 
deliberate advances to Mr. Horne! 

“If France was worth a mass,” her fortune 
and her future were worth a smile, Nexs 
time she was taking the air after servants’ 
tea, and she met Mr, Horne in the grounds, 
She lifted up her eyes and smiled bewitch- 
ingly—a smile thas smote, Mr. Horne to the 
heart, and that was a sérious misfortune to 
Mr. Paske. 

‘* Good evening,” he said, and stood still. 
“ A fine evening |" 

‘* Yes, lovely |" she assented. 





Nov. 16, 1890, 


“ You seem fond of walking?” 

. **Yes,I am. I come out when my work ig 
lone.” 

‘*And always alone?’ he inqui i 
onary a a a 

* Yes, ways alone,” she wered 
humorously. 4 ba 

** That is strange |" 

‘ Why should it be?’ she asked, arohly, 

— are so pretty!” was the prompt 
reply. 

“I may be—I suppose I am; but 
there iano one there, " pointing “ that I mun 
care to walk with.” 

. =e oe I—if you would oare to 
walk with me?”’ looking at her with 
Wd eek ud, tad werk een 

“ ou , and much ho 
bat would it not look strange?” 

‘Look? Who is there to see? We can 
walk in the woods, and the shrubberies, Ag 
it ig, not a soul ever enters there to take 
_ = oo wrt gee hw we are both 
‘0: an evening stroll, why should we not 
stroll together?” ? 

“ Yes. ” 

“Mrs. Paske and her girls are given up to 
tennis, and think of nothing but as. ’ 


‘* And Mr. Paske is not given up to tennis 
and Oe a ” added Sara. 

Li) o.” 

‘* What do you think of him ?” he added. 

“ Oh, I scarcely know him. He seems to 
me to be rather oué of his element, He does 
not shoot, or fish, or hunt. He must havea 
dall life, and very little to ocoupy his mind.” 

*' Oh, not so dull as you su , and plenty 
to his mind ;"" and Mr, Horne laughed a 
queer laugh. ‘‘ Do you know that you are 
the — girl I ever saw?" 

“TI am surprised at that," said Sara, 
coolly. 

“ hy ?" 

“Because you have been in so many 
countries. You have been in Australia. Lived 
there many } yng 

“ Yes, and the Australian girle are not bad; 
bat who told you I had been there ?" 

‘‘The other servants—they know every: 
thing!”’ 

“Do they?" goornfally. ‘I am not s0 
sure of that! Well, I must be going now. 
You. will meet me here to-morrow evening, 
won't you?”’ 

** Yes, on one condition.” 

“ Name it |" 

“ That you tell me plenty of nice interest- 
ing stories about Australia.” i 

* Done with you!” shaking her hand in 4 
strong grip. ‘Then to-morrow at seven. 
Good-bye!” 

Sara watched him striding away—a well- 
built man of about forty, his hat rather 
rakishly set on his head. 

He had dark hair and moustache, black 
eyes, bold and roving, a well-shaped 1080, 8 
little swollen with good living. Some would 
have said a handsome fellow! others # rakish- 
looking, loudly-dressed — man; and the 
more fastidious a flashy-looking oad. 1 

He looked back at Sara, and kissed his hand. 
The —_ made her feel quite sick, a8 
turned away. 

To what Tepthe must she descend | In = 
mud must she grovel before she gained wold. 
end! What lies she had invented and 
Her face blazed as she remembered them. “ 

Well, she was not mach more than & pst 
detective ; and what awfal fictions they i2- 
vented, far worse than hers! ded 
She had not harmed anyone. She — 
Mrs. Paske, and read herself bosrse yh ; 
service. She dressed Miss Pontifexs & ya 
dant red hair by the hour, standing till = 
was ready to sink with fatigue, uotil that - : 
capricious young woman had seen the sty 
that she thought suited her best. 5 onl 

She trimmed and untrimmed ha 
bonnets. She mended, —- 

She rose early, and went to 
She never’ “answered” when upjasily 
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acolded. She was always punctual, ready, 
and smiling, all because she was resolved to 
please, and determined to stay. 

She had been six whole months in Mrs. 
Paske’s service, as long as the boastfal Ander- 
gop, aud yet she had only gleaned one or two 
poor facts. The six months’ labour and self- 
denial had been almost barren ! 

She knew that Mrs. Paske came from Aus- 
tralia, from Port Augusta, near Adelaide; also 
Mr. Horne. ‘That Mr. Paske had been in 
India, but not for long. That Mr. Horne lived 
in comfortable lodgings in Walmer, and went 
about to races ; and that he was not a favourite 
with Mra. Paske or Miss Pontifex. They 
thought him pushing and presuming, and 
never lost an opportunity of enubbing him; 
put Mr. Paske made it up to him. 

This was what she had gleaned, after a six 
months’ residence in the servants’ hall. And 
this pushing, good-looking man, with his free. 
and.easy air, and bold, black eyes, she was to 
seek and fascinate. 

She shuddered at the prospect; but he was 
her best chance. There was nothing to be 
learned from Mr. Paske. He could be rough- 
tongued and fierce. He was not talkative, and 
he was suspicious. He kept all his belongings 
locked vp under patent locks. 

She knew this, for in the dead of the night 
ghe had descended seoretly,and tried them one 
by one. 

He had kept his seoret for twenty years, 
and, as far as she saw, might keep it twenty 
more; and she groaned in spirit, and clenched 
her hands. 

Her project with respect to Mr. Horne war 
fraught with danger. The other women ser- 
vants were not fond of her; whilst, on the other 
hand, William Hopkins was much and moat 
embarrassingly too fond; and ‘always want- 
ing her to “ keep company " with him; and, 
afraid of uffending him, she always put him 
off with jokes and civil excuses. 

Now, supposing she was seen taking walks 
with Mr. Horne in secret—meeting him on the 
aly, by the jealous eyes of William, or by the 
envious eyes of the house and laundrymaids 
—what would be the result ? 

The result would be that she would be im- 
mediately ‘‘ packed off,” as the saying is, ata 
moment’s notice, with a month's wages in her 
pocket, and no character. 

She must, therefore, be very aly, suspicious, 
and seoret,or she would lose the substance 
whilet grasping at the shadow—the subtance 
being her present situation—the shadow, 
the off-chance of her making some impor- 
_ meee by means of talkative Mr. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Bae made up her mind at once—that she 
would not see him often, and that not about 
the place. She would take her “day out,” and 
meet him elsewhere. She would wear her 
Smartest dress, her most becoming bonnet, 
her most bewitching smiles, and she would 
flatter him as she had flattered Richard 
Lamb. Oh, how she would flatter him! 
With thie decision in her mind, she met 
him the following evening. How she disliked 
him, and his assured, swaggering jaunty 
Sener scent, his rings, his patent leather 

8 


_ ‘ Well, my dear, I have come to see you this 
time! Iam not going up to the house. They 
have a big dinner party on—a lot of cfficers 
over from Dover—soI’d only be in the way. 
Tcan get as good a dinner elsewhere—and 
champagne too, without Mr. Paske's ugly 
face at the head of the table |” 

“Mrs, Paske does not invite you often?” 

‘No. I don’s want to be invited by the old 
soarecrow, nor to be thrown at the head of her 
carroty-headed daughter—or, rather, to have 
her thrown at my head,” and be chuckled 
With overweening conceit. . 

* What do you mean—not Miss Pontifex!” 

, And why not? Her stepfather would give 
his ears for it,” 





“Yes, but I don’t think Miss Pontifex would 
look at you ! ” she said, in a bantering voice. 

“ What? ” he almost shouted. 

**Of course,” soothingly. ‘That's her bad 
taste ; and she knows no better, poor thing! ’’ 

*T can tell you what, that if I chose to hold 
up my finger, and show them, ahem !—well, no 
matter what, Id have the whole boiling, 
mother and daughters, crawling on the floor 
to lick my shoes.” 

Mr. Horne had dined, and his tongue was 
loosened ; but Sara was cautious. No need to 
press him. 

‘You are too kind and too good-natured 
ever to bring them to that. One oan see your 
amiability written in your face,’ said this 
artfal person. 

‘* By Jove! sometimes I thick I ama soft 
fool when I think of thing:. I am a sleeping 
partnerin a firm—and I get precious little, 
I can tell you. Oaly that I won pretty well 
at Goodwood I should actually be hard up; 
and yet the head of the firm has thousands, 
and I’ve as good aright to them as he has, 
if all was known.” 

‘Tt seems very hard, Iam sure you are 
too generous, and allow yourself to be im- 
posed upon.”’ 

“That's just it, and I am so soon jawed 
over,” kicking a bit of stick out of his way. 

‘| Well, now tell me something about Aus- 
tralia. Is itlong since you left it? 

“Nine years.” 

‘* And are you ever going back?” 

“I don’s know. A certain person is always 
wanting me to go back, but I won’s. I’m not 
quite such a softy as to put ten thousand 
miles between me and my income,” 

‘* No, why should you. Where did you live? 
please tell me about it. I am so ignorant 
about Australia, and I wantto learn. Were 
you born there?” 

‘Yes, and so was Paske, We lived a stone’s- 
throw from one another ; bat he was a grown. 
=. man with whiskers when I was a mere 


*‘Of course! Why. he must be twenty years 
older than you are ?” 

“Well, not quite so much,” immensely 
pleased. ‘‘My father was the doctor, and his 
was a chemist, and the two, of course, hada 
lot of dealings.” 

** Yes, and the sons have the same,” 

“We have had one big deal,” laughing at 
his own wit, ‘ that’s all.” 

“* And he came off best ?”’ 

‘Yes. He is up to every dodge. It's like 
a race. My horse has got the pace, but he has 
got the best rider, who knows all the ropes, 
and always beats me on the post by a nose! ”’ 

** Why don’t you have another deal?” 

** By Jove! I will some of these days; and 
then I think I'll go back and see my own pals, 
and see the Melbourne Cup run for, and take 
@ turn through the clubs in Collins-street, and 
have # rare old time.” 

“‘ Melbourne is a fine city, is it not?” 

“Splendid. Bata bad place for youngsters 
to stop at, ‘new chums’ that come out from 
England, thinking to make their fortunes. 
There used to be a pack of rascals there that 
got hold of them and robbed and murdered 
them. Many a promising young chap has 
been reported missing and never heard of 
again, in spite of all the police could do.” 

‘‘ How horrible! And were these wretches 
never discovered ?”’ 

“* Ay, once they were, after they had been 
carrying on this work for years and years. 
Would you like to hear it? If so, we will sit 
on this bench, and I'll light a cheroot. I’m 
considered rather a good hand at telling 
stories.” 

“I am sure you are. You must be very 
clever ?”’ 

“ Ay, I’ve often thought of writing a book 
with my adventures. I can tell you, some of 
it would make your hair curl.” 

‘+ What sort of adventures? ’’ 


(To be continued), 





FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tr is very hot and dusty at Croxley Station 
this afternoon, though it is a pretty little 
country station, the house all covered with 
roses and honeysuckle, and the narrow flower- 
beds along the platform aglow with sweet- 
williams and stocks, and sweet peas. It is 
very hot, even for an English August, and 
the flies are as bad as they are in Egypt; and 
Lady Courtenay’s pretty roan ponies have a 
trying time of it while they wait for the 
south train. 

The south train does not usually stop here, 
but at Coldsby, the county town, ten miles 
farther on. Bat it muet stop here to-day, 
according to the arrangement made with the 
company, when Sir Jobn Courtenay allowed 
them to ont the lines almost within sight of 
his windows; for a visitor is expected at she 
Priory, and Lady Courtenay ia waiting in her 
phaeton to meet her. 

““Why are we stopping? To give up our 
tickets, or because there is an accident?’ and 
the speaker puts his head cut of a third.olase 
carriage window to see what is the msitter. 
A young man in light, checked clothes, who is 
looking along the train with face of expecta- 
tion in his sleepy blue eyes, catches sight of 
the beautifal young face, and eagerly followa 
it as the slackening train moves along, with 
those came blue eyes now very wide awake. 

* What an awfully pretty girl!" he thinks, 
‘* She doesn’t look like third-class. I wonder 
how she has got there?" 

His mind and his eyes are so fally occupied 
by the wonder that his attention has to be 
recalled by a servant to the fact that another 
lady claims it, and is visibly annoyed to find 
herself upon the plasform, quite unheeded, 
except by servants and railway porters. 

She is a very handsome girl, not so lovely 
as that passing ‘face at the window,” bat with 
a high. bred grace and dignity about her worth 
far more than the commonplace charms of 
youth and health, When she is twenty years 
older her nose, now only rather long, will 
probably have developed into a high Roman 
nose ; her lips, finely cut and curved, will have 
become thinner and straighter; her chin will 
be hard and obatinate-looking. She ia dressed 
in perfect taste—a grey travelling dress, small 
grey hat, and grey dust cloak, and her perfeos 
complexion suffers nothing from the trying 
tint, as heat does not affeot it. 

**T beg your pardon. I am so short-sighted. 
I was looking in the wrong direction. I hope 
you are not awfully tired. It must have been 
awfully hot and dosty,” says the young man, 
hastening toatone for his temporary abstrac- 
tion. ‘My mother has brought the phacton. 
She likes driving herself, you know, and she'll 
take you across the park out of the dust."’ 

“That will be very nice!" says the girl, 
whom Lady Courtenay greets affectionately aa 
‘dearest Sandra." She is put carefally into 
the phaeton ; and, escorted by the young man 
on horseback, they drive out of the station 
enclosure across the road, through great 
griffia.guarded gates, and then along the soft 
grass drive of the park beneath the cool shade 
of beeches and oaks, that waved their wide- 
stretching branches there for centuries before 
the Courtenays came to the Abbey. 

The pretty girl in the third-class car 
watches them with great interest until 
train bears her out of sight of them, though 
she looks wistfully at the wide park and deep 
woods that pass next before her in the railway 
panorama, and the eer old hall, of which she 
catches a glimpse through a sudden opening 
in the trees. 

‘‘I wonder who they are?” she says to a 
youth opposite. ‘How nice to be that girl, 
with nothing to do but get out of one oar- 
riage into another, and go from bzantifal 
house to more beautifal house, and no bother 
about looking after her luggage or anything. 
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H>w cool and quiet she old house locks! So 
di ffgrensy » bgt, close tawn!"’ 

“*T@ wouldn't do for us if there were no hot 
towns, and if plenty of people didn’é live in 
them,” says the youth, philosophically. ‘I 
should think thoge peaple find it awfally dull 
in the country, though; and they'll be glad 
enough to come to Cofdeby Theatre to get a bit 
offan, There are plenty ot big houses about 
here,” a3 they pss3 a red Queen Anne house, 
“Do you know who lives there, sir?” be asks 
ots fellow pagsenger, who got in at Croxley 
Station ; a raddy young farmer. 

* Boarby Ball, Sir John Saeyd’s place,” ia 
the answer, 

‘And what was the house we saw ai 
Oroxtey?" aska-the girl. “ Who were those 
people?” 

“Oroxtey Hall, ma‘am,” says the farmer. 
“Sir Roberts Courtensy’s place. now. It be- 
longed to the Herons. That was Mr. Bevil 
Oourtenay on the platform, Sir Robert's 
eldest son, and his mother was in the 


“I emppose you don't know who the yong 
lady was who got out of the train?” the 
girl aske. 

“Lord Bemerton’s daughter, Lady Alea- 
andra, ma'am, They say sbe is going to he 
married to Mr. Bevil,” 

“You seem quite struck, Natéa,”’ says her 
travelling companion. “What can you care 
who they ars, and who they are going to 
marry? They're rouch too hig awella for my 
tagte. They li never trouble to coma to. a 
theatre in a conntry town, you bet, ao they’ 
do ys no good.” 

“Oh! Jack, why shouldn't they?” saps 
Netia. ‘Taoey'lt have nothing to co ig the 
eyenings in tha country, and it is quites short 
drive, Hore we are!’’ 

Taey steam into Coldgby siation, where 
they are received, nos by friends with nicely- 
appointed carriages and servants to attend 
apon them, but-at least by large bills, an- 
nopnoing that atalented company from the 
Lendon theatres hag heen engaged by the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Ooldeby, for 
tgelve nights only, the list of which company 
comprises, amongst othes names, Mr. Jahy 

on in large type, first amongst the men, 
pr Ae Annette Loyel, in small type, lass 

eg. 

While the rest of the company emerges from 
other carriages, and they meet a noisy, bus- 
tling little crowd, in the noisier, more hustling 
and stiffingty hot station, Lady Courtenay 
and Lady Alexandra are drinkiog tea. in the 
mostcharming of artistic sitting-rooms, cool 
and shady, and fall of flowers and bric.a-brao, 
opening by bay windows upon the lawn. 

Lady Courtenay. is very clever and highly 
cultured, and her hasband has plenty of 
money and boundless confidence in her taate, 
so she has furnished Croxley Hall from top 
to bottom according to the moat approved 
soxthetio principles. 

When she and her husband came io. live 
there, on old Sir Robert's death, the rooms 
were howling wilderpesses of Philistinigm, 
All the beautifal furniture and tapestry of 
the Herons had been sold, and replaced by the 

mstrous forms and gendy colours beloved of 
* Clagsea of their time. For old Sir 
re ad been the firat baronet, and bad 
risen, by successful trading from a very 
hee Ie social stratum indeed, and his. wife 

‘Once gone out spewing af eighteenpence 


mately for their son, Sir Robert had 
his mongy and got his title by the time 
young Robert wagready for Cambridge, ao tha 
been well educated; and being the. 
to Croxzley, Mall and a very large income 

had been agoonnted worthy to be acse 
ase husband by the eighth pennilesg.d r 
of Sir Bevil, Langdale, a very poor north- 
omney baronet, who had, some of the best 

blood in England running in hig veins. 

Ciyrtenay wag lackily such a very aristo- 
oratic-sounding name, though it is common 
enough out of the aristocracy too, as some of 


those old. names are; and Millicent Lang- 
dale ingisted on believing that her husband 
came from the old Earla of Devon, though his 
pedigree had apparently been lost sight of for 
the lagt few hundred years. 

Still, she wag very anxious that the new 
branch of the family should have sa much 
noble blood brought into it as possible, 
that the tree might revive in all its ancient 
glory ; and she had looked carefully all ronnd, 
and decided that no girl was so fit to fulfil the 
mission she ad began of ennobling 
the Courtenay blood, by the admixtare of her 
own, as Lady Alexandra des Vooux, the only 
danghter of the tweifth Earl of Bemerton, 

Basil had admired Lidy Atexandra 
extremely during the lately pact London 
season ; and it wasfrom the honest reason of 
seeing his devotion that Lady Oourtemay had 
at ficst fixed upon this girl ofall girle as her 
daughter-in-law. Bat though she would not 
have urged upon her eldest son a loveless 
marriage, sbill less would she have sanctioned 
& marriage that would not have considerably 
glorified the family. 

It was so fortunate that Bevil should have 
fallen in love so wisely, for he was very seif- 
willed, and full of romantic famcies. 1+ would 
have been next to impossible to persuade him 
into a marriage against his inclination. He 
was Only twenty-two, bat hia mother knew 
thatan early marriage waa the best possible 
thing for the heir of a great fortune. 

His brothers were still at Eton ; there could 
be no thought of marrying them for many 
years, The only grown-up daughtemhad been 
maarried last‘ season, which was.her first, to a 
Breveh marquis. The next girl, Millicent, 
could not be brought ont for two yeare yet, so 
Lady Courtenay wae free ta comcentrate ali 
the energies of her mind on Bevil's settlement 
12 

So far all was going well, except-that, Bevil 
had bad really plenty of opportunities for pro- 
posing to Alexandra, and.as, yet he had nos 
done 80. 

His mother dared not speak openly to him 
on the subject. He was so very tonchy, and 
could not bear the least appsarance of control 
or interference; but he had been glad Alex- 
andra was coming to Croxley. 

Qf the girl’s feelings Lady Courtenay was 
almost certain, though she was sinaere enough 
to admit.to herself that Bevil's. own mother 
might fancy it eagy enough for.a girl to he in 
love with e 

There were no other vigitars.ak Croxzley just 
now, a8 there were no gronse there; but later 
on the house would be filled for partridge- 
shooting, and in this quiet time befogye much 
mus¢ be done, - 

So they were sitting at tea in the pretty 
room, and so far all gone well; and yet, 
thoagh they were very fond of each other, 
having been intimate since Sandra's birth, 
they did not look happy, and. they were talk- 
ing society talk like ey 

“ Lady, Fanny looked eo iff; Iam sure she 
has fretted more abont Cxptain Castle than 
any one knew,” eaid Sandr« in her low, cam- 
posed voice, but there was sa. unquiet spirit 
clouding her clear, grey eye. 

“Poor thing! Her mother knew bast, but 
it seemed hard,” said Lady Courtenay ; and, 
though her words were compagsionate, her 
voice wags indifferent, and there was 9 very 
unquiet spirit not only in her eyes, but drawing 
her eyebrows together in a vexed frown, Then 
she said, ‘' Bevil must be detained by some- 
body, or think tea is in the library. Where 
can he be?” 

“TI think he went toe the stables,” said 
Sandra, inghertea. “ I'met the Erskines 
at Cowes,’* and they went on with their mild 
gossip, thongh Lady Courtenay could have 
cried with vexation at Bevil for his want of 
attention to their guest; and Alexandra was 
hert and offended. 

She waa very fond of Bevil; and hed had 
every reason to believe he waa fond of her, and 
she knew that people had talked about them. 





She more thaa half sngpeoted what Lady 


Courtenay infended to happen daring, thi 
visit, so she naturally resented Bevil's ~ 
treatment. 

When he did come into the room hig sister: 
Millicent was with him. They had beenlook. 
ing = her pony, whoge foot had heen, hurt: 
8 y. 

ings did not seem. to be much bettered: 

his arrival, Sandra. smiled a welcome. te. 
cent, and asked about the pony, and 
seamed hardly to.knew that Bevil waa in the; 


room. 
Bevil flang himself into a chair, and looked. 


Lady Courtenay said/to.him,— 

“ Will you have sometea? We could. not 
imagine what had became of you. There's 
not much amias with Molly Bawn's foot. We, 
were talking of driving to Doring Abbey to- 
morrow—or pee you would rather rida, 
Sandra, and I would drive with Millicent?" 

‘ Taanks,” said Lady Alexandra, who. was 
sadly out of temper, ‘'I don’t care to ride in 
the heat; driving ia much. pleasanter,” and 
she smiled quite brightly, though, her heart, 
waa smarting so that she could have cried, 

Why was Bevil so odd and unkind? He 
was looking as if}be hardly heard. a, word. that 
was being said. His mind wasfar away, 

He was more than unkind—he was. rnde. 
He had hardly remembered her existesos:ab 
the station, and now he had forgotten her: 
again, 

SBhe wished she bad not come. Ske 
certainly would not allow Lady Coney 
to arrange that she and Bevil should, 
tage, vietwallne ne a = 

ext morning things brighter. When, 
phe came down “Ae my . 
the newspaper, ang it " ‘ 
her if she wenld not go ont with him; the 
garden looked ao inviting in the morning sun- 
shine, all aglow with roses and 

"'Bhe hed slept off t of ber bad temper 

mos er ’ 

The laat of it had been vanquished by Bevil’s. 

genuine gladnesa at secing her; 80, she wenk 

—_ him into the ones see i. a 
er some roses, & re de dijon, 

a deep red poletiy | and she fastened 
them her white morping gown. ' 

Lady Courtenay came to the window. just, 
as she was settling the flowers comfartably. in, 
their place, and waa quite impatient when Sir 
Robert had the bell rong for prayers. __ 

There waa no saying what miachiceh an 
interraption, mighs at euch an cious. 
moment; bat Lady Courtenay consaled. hexselt; 
with the thought of the long day that lay be- 
fore them, when they were to drive to Daring 
Abbey, lanch there, and walk about amongst 
the ruins and in the wood. 

Before they set off _ <a not a! 
a. word to her son, bat she was. very 
abouts it. He was go enaily frightened. by * 
hint of intesference, E 

“ Sandza looks.rather dall. I wish we bad 
asked Clarice.and Arthur Sneyd.to go with 0% 
te. Doring. I am afzaid she finda us-dall, You 
see. Mallieent is ao much younger, and I am.60 
much. older than she is.’’ > 

“Why in the world cannot we go without 
the Sneyde?"’ Bevil asked, pettisbly. 
we are able to. amuse anr own, visitors? 
don’t think she looks dulk at. atl.” 

“Ip was only because she knows: the 
Sneyds, and saw.a deal of them ip 
town,” said Lady. » With, @ Very 

+ manner, hiding a very deep. parpese 

mi alo sash cin term 
preas ea r in, 
that Lady. Cogrt-nay would not have dared. to 
bring Sandra into Arthur's: near neig A 
hood had she not been pretiy contain, in the 
first place, thas Sandza cared more for 
little finger than. for the whole, of err 
Sneyd and all the world beside; and, in 
second, that, Arthur, baing a second Rony wil 
ovt porapecte a ee ty tre 
dream of pro to 
Vooux, who had no money, and expansive 





| tastes and habits. 
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Lady Courtenay was glad to see that she 
had hit home. 
Bevil frowned.. He had a more: modest 
opinion of himself than hia mother. had, and 
Anthor Soeyd waa horribly handsome aad 

“If ms want the Sneyda I need not go,” 
he enid, salkily. “T hate abbeys: and. eating 


of. 
“rf don’t: want. them,"’ said. Lady Courte. 
my, “I only thought.dear Sandra. looked 
dol, She was always:so brightin London. 
The Suepds are coming to dinner to.night, ao. 
it will be livelier for her.” 

Bevil looted daeacfally crose. 

“Why ara: they coming: tonight?" he 
poked. ‘I cannot see that we shalk bs. livelier 
for them. Sic Jobn can talkeabone nothing, 
but shorthorns, and. Lady. Sneyd. and. Clarice 
about. noting, at. adl, and: Arthur——’’ he 
paused. He could net say that Arthur could 
not talk, His conversational. powera were 
only too, well-known. and too: fascinating ; as 
he said, “Arthur talks about: uething. but 
himself?” 


“Some people seems to: find that ay ver7; 


interesting topia:)”” said Lady: ©. 5 
aohly, and'thew they all went to\get inte the: 


Iady Alexandra looked very bright: and 
nandsome; Bevil sa’ opposite to ker, and 
would hardly keep his eyes\off hor. Whata 


ouisance that his mother’had: asked Arthur! 


Sueyd tothe howse so secon, 

Hehad:more than half sucpected that she 
wanted him (Bevi)) to marry Sandéa, and 
nowikecersed agif she mast be hatelity a 
conspitacy with the Snsyda to marry Saundra 
to Arther, 

Hetried to read' Sandra's facs, to loek inte 
SMa out some signs whether she 

for him or for Arthur. 

He wae not conscious how eagorly 
watching the eyelids Sandra kept drooping 
over the big ivory handfe: of her sunshade, 
until she raised? them and then lowered thenr 
quickly; while w sudden pink stained’ her pure’ 
cheek atmeeting hia ey ca. 

Hismotherheld her sunshade se low that 
he fancied she could not see Hin through the 
tussore flounce; but she knew all about it, 
and her leart beat fast with hope. 

She was surehe would ask Sandta-to marry 
hita to-day fm the Abbey ruins) “Millicert; 
who avt uext her brother, saw nothing. 

Bevil’ was: sare; too, that®*he> would ack 
Ssndta to marry him ag‘soon as‘he ford sn 
opportunity, 

What « foot he had been notto do so before. 
ae oe SU antes t Ofvourse 

we re enough ts rash in 
where he Had féared to tread. 

It was wondérfol that she had not been 

awsy ont of His reach Idng before 
this, Perhaps she had waited for.him 7° And 
there was a rash of hope through his pulses— 
pethaps for Arthur Sneyd? His heart sank 
with &spaem of pafp, 

He would make sure to-day, It wonld be 
iwkward if she refased him whilé ste was 
taying in his father's house; bat, in spite of 

ut Sheyd and hiv gloomy doubts; he was 
neatly sure she would not reftse hin. 

They had to drive through Ooldeby on tDeir 
. to Doring Abbey. Bavil' had been very 
Wet, joining in the converastion, bat witht x 
fig Cooupied manner, observed, narrowly by 

anxious mother, though she atill held. her 

aacé very law. 
at once she sawa change come over him. 
&started, and quite a new light. came into 
> and he gazed eagerly. at something or 
hing = whe was, ope down the streas be- 
nla e carriage, and whom Lady Courtenay 
noteee without turning her head qnite 


ae Tate, gitl ke had seatr Tooking ont. of 
carriage window yesterday, 

When He met Sandra Pe the pistitein. " 
vith was walking briékly down the street 
another gitl—a very common-looking, 


he waa: 








ill-dressed’ gith—whote presence annoyed 
Bevil very muok, and mort unresscnabiy: 

‘© Who can shi be?” he thought; “and why 
does she travel third-clazes, and walk about 
with a girl lite that? Yet she dese not look. 
quite like & lady herself; bat she is. very 
pretty—no, if ig. not’ mere prettiness. Sie is 
the most bewitching little creature I ever saw ! 
ber can she be? How neat‘and trim she 
is 

Then the carriage turned a corner, and he 
lost her. 

‘Bie first impoise wag-tell his mother and 
Lady Alexand?athat ‘hehad suddenly rement- 
bered an engagement he hed ‘inthe town, and 
that he must get out amd:leavo them to'go'toe 
Doring without him, bat he cheoked it. 

He had not fallen violently in love at’ first 
sight, He was really in love with Alexandra, 
ofcourse; but he was’ interested and curious, 
and, somehow, theidéa he-had fornted of asking 
Alexandra’ to marry him at once wens out of 
his tread; 

He became absent and thoughtful again. 
Lady. was. not displeased, becanse 
& young man niust naturally: be somewhas pre- 
oconpied: whem he is about) to ask.a woman 
to merry hints but when they werived: ati the 
Abbey; though he was pleasant and attentive, 
he-maede:not the slightest attempt:to walk off 
alone with Sandra, and he never said a word 
to her unheard ny: his mother or Millicent. 

Lady Courtenay wished. very: earnestly that 
she could find some magic by whidh she might 
turn-sint into little boy again fora-while, like 
Mr. Boliitude; that she might witip him, or; 
atleast, adiminieter a good sbakivr. 

She cid all she-coala byway of suggestion, 
baé Bevid was obtmie to & degree, and: would 
no@takeadvantageiol his epportanitics ; and 
at last, upon: putting off their return home till 
they were all quite worn. out, Bevil quite 
sulky, Sandra.visibly bored, and even Milli- 
cent cross, she toid Bevil to order the carriage, 

As they drove through Coldsby he roused 
himself, and. looked. eagerly. atthe psople in 
the streets, but nevera glimpse did he catok 
of the bewitching, face, 

They. passed the theatre, and. he saw the 
large bille posted at the doors; but, of course, 
they told: him. nothing. Hedid not even. sce 
the name of Miss Annette. Lovel—it waa 
printed.so| low down, and. in sueh-very smal! 
$5 po 
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‘OHAPTER IT. 


‘‘ Have you any commissions in Coldeby, 
mother ?,”” Bavil asks on. the following mora. 
ing, speaking with such intensely studied care. 
lessness that i¢ sounds like défiance. ‘I have 
to ride over this morning, I find.”’ 

Lady Courtenay tarns scarlet with anger. 

No,” she says, shortly. ‘The girls are 
going, to ride. Perhaps, ag. you cannot go 
with them, they bad better wait,’’ 

* We oan go qnite well with Brown,” says 
Millicent. 

‘* Quite well,” says Sandra, with her bright 
sroile, ‘‘ Pleage don’t let us get into the way 
of your engagements, Mr. Courtenay; that 
would ‘he: really quise too bad.” 

Bevil is not only « tittle ashamed of hia want 
of courtesy, but he feels co terribly guilty,. so 
anxious #0. conceal the object of ‘his intended 
ride to Coldsby, that he hestens to say,— 

“T could not'let you ride without me, Laity 
Sandra. I never thoughé of such a thing. 
But I thought-you woald like to see Coldsby, 
you know.” 

“They saw it’ yesterday,” says Lady 
Courtenay, “avd were not particularly 
charmed. What in the world is there to see 
at Ooldsby? There isn’t even an old oburch.” 

“Shops and things,” says Basil, vaguely. 
I thought ladies could never keep away from 


shops.” : 
“Coldsby shops!’ s#ys Millicent, turning 


up her nose. 
“T think’ I should enjoy a gallop over the 
moors,” eays Sandra. ‘ One gets so tired of 














shops‘in London; but I don’t much care to 
ride, Lady Courtenay; if you don’t like our 
going with a servant, I‘have such & number cf 
léttérs:to write.” 

“T am sure you would like the ride to 
Coldsby,” said Bevil, earnestly, torn between 
coufficting wishes, only the wislt to go to 
Coldaby is much stronger than the wish notte 
offend Alexandra.. ‘* We wilfgo by the lanes, 
not by the carriage road we went yesterday. 
It is w Httle way roand, but tle lanes are very 
pretty—all wild roses, and titst.” 

“Wilt roees. i August, Bevil!' laughs 
Millicent. But he gets own way; and 
manages to combine duty and’ pleasure with 
curiosity and pleasure. 

They ride to Coldsby, tuking a servant, a9 
Bevil says he may be obdlignd to leave the girls 
for awhile, 

Coldsby’is rather a large town, and, being 
market day, is is nranifestly impossible that 
Bevil can search if thorongbly for the 
‘absent face that fixed him." 

As shey enter the first street he becomes 
very thoughtful. 

‘* How. in. the world chalf I find her with 
these women at my heele? It ie like-fooking 
for a needle ina haystack! She was coming 
down High-street yesterday, so it’s impro- 
bable that she will be. ia Higt-streat to-day. I 
should look there for her last, Perhaps she 
lives in Aigh street, though; the best shops 
are there, too.” 

They are in High-street now, whict is very 
fall of people, carts, and osrriages. Bavil is 
so busy looking after the girfs that he cannot 
keep even a fragment of a watch on the 
streets. 

* Why did I come with two women?” he 
thinks, remorsefully. “I mighthave knowr 
they would take up all my time. It would 
serve them right if they had eact aw accident, 
as they will have! ” he says simost aloud, as 
Millicent’s horse is startled by the red van 
of the parcels” post, and begins to pull aud 
fidget alarmingly. 

‘' Bevil, I must get her down this side 
street,” she cries. “She will pull my arms 
off!” 

Bevil feelu that if his sister were pitched 
from her saddle apo the kerbstone it would 
only ba what she deserves for being so tire. 
Bote, 

He clenches his testh together, however, to 
keep back wrathfal words, and says; in.a voice 
of sucht stroagly-repressed anger thattrightens 
her even more than the fligety mare. 

‘Come, then, and if you cannot manage 
your horse you had better go somewhere to 
wait for me!” 

Sandra sees the white anger in his faoe, and 
is considerably astonished. It isnot comfort- 
able to know that Bevil’s temper is ‘aps to be 
80 violently distarbed on suoh trivial grounds, 

They ride down « narrow side street, Sandra 
in front, Bevil with his hand omhis sister's 
bridle next, watching the fidgety mmre, and 
busy thinking how he must m»ke the crowded 
state of the strests an exonge for leaving the 
girls at en hotel for an hourortwo; when, 2% 
if by magio, a door ia @ tall, blank-looking 
walt opens, and the girl he is seeking comes 
out into the street. 

Ale starts with an exclamation of anroriss, 
that startlea the mara and her rifer. Molty 
Bawn pulls with ali her might, and Bevil 
must perforce put forth all bia strength 
to hold her in; as, of course, he doeynot really 
wish to see Millicent dashed upon the karb- 
stone, though she deserves it now more richly 
than ever. 

“ Took here. Milficentf” he gasps, whor 
they haveemerged from the narrow street into 
tite quiet of Scarby-street beyond it, “ you 
cannot ride in the town on market-day, espe- 
cially on sich a brateasthis. You ntast butt 
go to the ‘ Qaeen's Head,’ and waivformy. I 
shall not be fong, You will kill us ai!” 

“T think we had betvergo home sone quister 
way,” says Alexandra, who has not enjoyed 


her ride. 
Millicent, whose arms are aching dread. 
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fally, agrees with her. They have Brown, and 
they will go round the byskirta of the town. 

Some little time is wasted, as Bevil feels 
bound to protest against their leaving him 
altogether; but, at last, they are off. and he is 
free. 

He rides at once to the street where he saw 
that fleeting vision. It looks so empty and 
dark now that he half thinks is must have 
been a veritable vision—a fairy dream. 

Oa one side is the outer wall of a large 
coachbuilding-yard, on the other a row of 
small, dingy houses, and then the blank briok 
sidewall of the theatre—blank, save for one 
door, over which is painted ‘‘ Stage Ea- 
trance!" 

He is certain that it was out of this door he 
saw hercome. He remembers distinctly the 
high, windowless wall, though at the time he 
had not taken in the idea that it was the 
theatre wall—he had been so busy with Milli- 
cent, and that mare of hers, that ought to be 
shot. 

If it had not been for Molly Bawn he could 
have followed that fleeting vision at once, and 
now he may have lost her for ever. 

He ungratefally forgets that if it had not 
been for Molly Bawn's nerves they would not 
have gone into the side-atreet at all. 

It is just possible, he thinks, that she may 
live in one of the dingy houses. He had not 
time to see whether she turned to the right or 
the left. 

After all, is niay have been that she came 
on} of one of the honses, and not out of the 
theatre ; and, if so, he has not one fragment 
of clue toher. All is lost! 

He rides all about the town, but never 
another glimpse does he catch. He rides up 
and down Garrick-street, the little gloomy 
street at the side of the theatre. He runs all 
manner of risks with carts, carriages, and 
crowds. He nearly kills a little girl on a 
crossing. He studies the theatre bills, but 
geta no clue there, except a faint, far-off one 
to her name, 

The ladies mentionei in the company are— 
Mies Edith Siandisa, Mrs. Jalian Hope, Miss 
de Grey, Miss Blanche Carrodus, and Miss 
Annette Lovel. Then he stadies the casts for 
the different plays to be given. Except that 
she cannot be Miss de Grey, who acts Mrs. 

Malaprop, Lady Macbeth and Jaliet's nurse 
with creditable versatility, she really may be 
any of the others. He thinks she is not Mrs. 
Jalias Hope. She did not look like a married 
woman, Bat then they may all be married 
women acting under the names that have 
—- them fame and glory in their maiden- 
ood. 

The play to-night is to be The Rivals, to be 
followed by a one-act fairy extravanganza. 
He reads the cast. It isa capital play. They 
are all in, or nearly all :— 

Lydia Languish... Miss Evita Sranpisx. 

Julia i ... Mrs. Jucivs Hops. 

Mrs. Malaprop ... Miss pz Grey. 

Lacy ois ... Muss Buancue Carropvs. 

He will certainly patronise the drama to- 
night. Itisachance. He gives hia horse to 
&® man to hold, almost rushes to the booking- 
office, then remembers that it is not the 
Gaiety, and that it is hardly necessary to 
secare a stall beforehand, only he is so 
anxioas to make something secare. He fears 
that if he does not plead a real engagement 
his mother will never let him off to-night 
— a fass. A brilliant thought strikes 

im. 

“I will take seats for them all; then they 
cannot refuse, They will think me so awfally 
kind. It will quite make up for ranning away 
from them to-day,’’ 

So, to the pride and delight of the manager, 
he takes a box for Lady Courtenay, and rides 
to Croxley in such a whirl of excitement that 
he feels as if he were riding a fairy steed over 
golden clouds. 

‘*My dearest Bevil,” exslaima Lady Courte- 
nay, when they are informed of the treat in 
store for them, “what can we do at the 
Coldsby Theatre? How too ridiculous!" 





‘‘Do? Why, what would you do at any 
theatre ?” he aska, all beaming with gladness, 
like a child going to its first pantomime, or 4 
girl to her first hearing of Patti. ‘It’s 
capital company—from London—and The 
Rivals is the best play in the world. One 
must do something with one's evenings in the 
country, and then we going will do no end of 
good in Coldsby.”’ 

“A company from London? Which com- 
pany ?”’ 

‘Oh! I forget which theatre, really; but it 
will be all the better if you haven't seen them 
before. One gets so tired of Ellen Terry and 
Mrs. Bancroft and Kate Vaughan and all the 
rest of them, If they are bad, you know 
it will be all the more fan—like private 
theatricals |" 

Lady Oourtenay thinks that, after all, the 
boy meant to amuse them, and it would be 
unkind to spoil his pleasure in the plan. 

They have no other engagement, and he 
and Sandra will be together all the same as if 
they stayed at home. 

Millicent is delighted to go anywhere. It 
would be unkind to disappoint her, poor child. 

Lady Alexandra is surprised, but quite 
indifferent ; and no one dreams of any motive 
being behind Bevil’s scheme, except the inten- 
tion of amusing, if not of pleasing, in a higher 
sense. 

‘* Why should we not make up a party with 
the Sneyds?” suggested Millicent, anxious to 
enlarge her pleasure. 

“The Soeyds!” Bevil cries impatiently ; 
and then it flashes into his mind that Arthur 
Sneyd is very intimate in green-rooms, and 
might possibly help him to an introduction. 
‘ We will have the Saeyds, by all means,” he 
says. ‘Have them to early dinner, mother. 
I took a box. There is plenty of room.” 

A note ia despatched at once to Clarice 
Soeyd, who, owing to the dearth of engage- 
ments in a useless county in August, is 
only too glad to yawn the evening over at 
Coldeby Theatre instead of in her own draw- 
ing room. 

They are a very merry party at dinner. 
Bevil’s delight in his scheme is infectious. 
They all agree that it is much better fan to go 
to country theatres than town ones, where you 
know exactly what you are going to see, 

“TI have been often to Coldaby Theatre,” 
rays Clarice, “and they do the fanniest things. 
Toere are always accidents; and sometimes 
one actor takes so many parts. It is like a 
game looking for him—to find where he will 
turn up next.” 

Yes,” saya Arthur. ‘I have seen one girl 
play Fedora and Ariel and Polly Ecoles, and 
ome of three pages, and a colambine all in one 
night.’ 

Tasy are in such good spirits that even this 
bit of fiction passes for wit, and makes them 
all langh. 

There is a little demurring about how they 
shall dress. Millicent put on a pretty India 
muslia for dinner, saying they ought to do 
Caldaby all the honour they could; and Sandra 
wears one of her ordinary dinner dreases, one of 
old-gold satia, with rich embroidery about it. 
Clarice Saeyd has come in a plain, dark gown, 

“TI thought you would not dress!" she says, 
when she sees the others, 

**Tt would be better taste not to dress. I 
did not think about it,” says Lady Alexandra. 
And after dinner she changes for a gown like 
Clarice's. 

Lady Courtenay does not know of the 
alteration until they come down to the car- 
riage. And when they are in the theatre, and 
Sandra puts off her long satin oarriage wrap, 
she is much annoyed to see that she looks 
quite dowdy, and almost plain. Bevil will 
_— her beauty depends entirely upon 

reas. 

“I wish you had not changed, dear!” says 
Lady Courtenay. ‘ You look so nice in your 
dinner dress.” 

“You are not dressed,” Sandra answers in 
self. defence. 





“It does not matter about an old womay 
like me.’ 

‘And it does nos matter about me,” aays 
Sandra, laughing. ‘I don't want to make , 
conquest in Coldsby.” 

Bevil is in a state of wild impatience, He 
ordered the carriage much too early in his 
haste, and so they have to sit quite ten 
minutes while the fiddles are tuning up in the 
little orchestra, and then to listen to a geleg. 
tion of barrel-organ airs that set their neryog 
jarring, and their teeth on edge. 

“How tiresome this is!” he exolaims, 
“There is always so much delay in thes 
little places.” 

Lady Courtenay is beginning to feel vaguely 
uneasy. Soecannot understand the impatient 
watching of the green curtain and his starts 
of hope when a fitful jork makes its blank 
€xp3ase quiver now and then. 

He talked so gaily to them all the time in 
the carriage, and since they took their places 
he has not addressed one word tq them, unless 
these general exclamations can bé considered 
as conversation. 

Sandra and Arthur Sneyd are talking 
quietly in the corner, as little concerned in 
the stage as if they did not know they were in 
a theatre. Clarice ie looking round the house 
through her glasa_; Millicent fully sympathises 
with Bevil. 

At last!” she says, when the curtain 
draws up, and reveals Lydia Langush and 
Lucy with the novels, 

Bevil looks at them with one wild, searching 
glance, then he flings himself despairingly 
back in his chair. 

“ What a frightfal imposture |" he unjasily 
thinks, but next he remembers that there are 
other ladies to come. He glances at the bill, 
She is not Miss Edith Standish, and she is not 
Mies Blanche Carfodus. She cannot intend to 
personate Mrs. Malaprop! She must be Mri. 
Jalian Hope, a married woman, after all. 

Is is worse, for the others come on in das 
coarse, and still she is not here. Is is shame. 
fal, he thinks; the manager ought to give 
him his money back, only nothing could make 
up to him for the agony of disappointment, to 
say nothing of the trouble of the long drive, 
and the wearisome sitting-out of a badiy-acted 

lay. 

* Bevil, please don't,” says Millicent, who 
is enjoying herself, and is distressed by her 
brosher’s impatient fidgetings, and sarcastic 
comments on the actors, ‘ They are always 
looking at us, and they see that you dont 
like them. I am sure you will hurt their 
feelings!" 

“ Their feelings!” cried Bevil, scornfally, 
only wishing he could punish them in any- 
way for the outrage done to his. He killa the 
tims by running in and ont of the box con- 
tinually. Arthur and Alexandra talk com- 
fortably together, and do not trouble 
themselves much about the merits or deficien- 
cies of the actors. Lady Courtenay is buried 
in gloomy forboding, aa 

When the last act draws to a close Lady 
Coartenay rises. : 

“You are not going?” ories Bevil, 
dismay. al 

“Why, Bevil, you have been chafing :. 
night at being kept here,” says Millice 
*' There is nothing to stay for." 

“ Yes, there is,” he says, ‘We must \" 
something cheerfal to take away the taste 
the other. I shall stay.” 

His mother is seriously angry. P 

“We cannot stay any longer,” she say’ 
“ We are all tired, and we have a long drirt 
before us. Come, Sandra!”’ the 

She is quite determined, and they leave 
box. As they wait till the carriage is 4 
np, Bevil has a few words with Artb 
Bneyd. 

* Take them home, there's & good fellow. T 
want particalarly to see @ girl who comes 
in the next thing.” anal 

“ There are none of them worth lok) 
says Mr. Sneyd. ‘Little Lovel isn’t 


| looking, but she can't dance a bit." 
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“J rather want to see her,” says Bevil, 
with carefally assumed nonchalance. ‘ You 
don’s know her, I suppose : oe 

“Not 11” Soeyd shrags her shoulders. 
“Do you? You'd better get an introduction 

Graham, of the 10th, and out him ont, 
He knew her in Birmingham.” 

And when Lady Oourtenay and the girls 
are settled in the carriage they find Arthur 
Sneyd is to be their only escort. Bevil puts 
his head in and says he will be at home 
almost as soon as they are, and before his 
mother can say a word he has vanished. 

He feels like = boy let out of school, 

« Whata nuisance women are,’”’ he thinks. 
“ Alexandra is very handsome and very lady- 
like; bat I am beginning to see that she is not 
the kind of woman that suits me. I sappose 
I must be Bohemian in my tastes, or perhaps 
Ihave more of my father in me than my 
mother, as the repose that stamps the caste of 
Vere de Vere bores me awfully. 

“ Alexandra looked quite plain to-night in 
that dress, and nearly as old as my mother. 
Bat if she were an angel it would put me 

st her to have her flang in my face. 

©] mean to choose my wife for myself or 

without one, I rather expect I shall go 
without one. My bride shall be freedom. I 
am not obliged to marry. Cyril would do 
much better shan I should to oarry on our 
ancient baronetcy. He is a Langdale, and I 
am Brown, Jones, or Robinson—whatever my 
ernal greatgrandfather may have been. 
es, my bride shall be freedom |" 

He is delighted with the ides, and returns 
= empty box to enjoy the sweets of his 

ve. 


As soon as the curtain draws up he sees 
her—the girl whose face has already roused 
his interest by two fleeting glimpses of it. 

Bhe ia lovelier even than he thought, in her 
white fairy dress, with diaphanous wings on 
her shoulders, and a sparkle of orystal dew all 
over her, There is a yy dewdrop over her 
forehead that glitters in the limelight. 

Again he thinks that she is not in the place 
that befits her, any more than she was in the 
third.class oarriage. 

She looks so gentle and so modest; and 
though she has hardly any dancing to do, and 
that ~ does not do very well, she is always 
gracefal, 

He is sure she is a lady. How quiet and 
refined she looks beside the others, with their 
paint and their valgarity ! 

Poor little thing! Perhaps she bas been 

to earn her living, and a living for her 
—_ too, through some heavy money 


Perhaps she was brought up in the lap of 
luxury, and now has to stand and dance every 


night in blinding limelight and hot gaslight |: 


to make a few wretched ings to buy bread 
and cheese | 

What life! To live on bread and cheese, 
and have these men and women for associates! 

does not say it to himself exactly, but 
hefeels how much pleaganter it would be for 
her to have him to befriend her. 

He would so much like to know why she 
had chosen the stage for a profession, and 
whether she dislikes it very much, and if she 

8 it very hard work; and whether she has 
not a higher aim in her art than to play a 
in an afterpiece, 
wishes she would make him her guide, 
sopher, and friend. 
does not believe in Captain Graham as a 
guide, philosopher, and friend for her. He is 
Very sorry that she should know Graham, who 
id a8 empty-headed a fellow as ever wore Her 

S)esty’s uniform. 

In fact, is is a manifest duty to guard her 

m the friendship of Graham, who may put 

kinda of falee hopes into her innocent head, 

| then ride away and leave her with an 
ng heart behind him. 

There is Graham, sitting with some more 
Cfiicers in the stage- box, and at the end of the 
teene he flings a bouquet at her feet. How 
Preposterous | 





She has done nothing to deserve a bouquet. 

She has not danced much, and she has not 
danced very well. 
_ Now, the other women will be fariously 
jealous of her, and lead her a dog’s life amongst 
them, knowing they haveearned app!ause, and 
that she has not. 

It is bad for her in every way. She will 
think she is a success, and she will determine 
upon sticking to the stage, while a true friend 
would doeverything in hie power to make her 
— it by showing her that it is not her voca- 

ov. 

So, for her sake, for her ultimate good, he 
goes to the stage-box, shakes hands with 
Captain Graham and the rest, and contrives 
to get bimeelf invited to a little supper-party, 
to be given that very night to Mrs. Hope and 
Miss Lovel—he has found out that she is Miss 
Annette Lovel—in somebody’s rooms in 


Coldaby. 
(To be continued.) 








THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DB. GOODENOUGH SPEAKS, 


Ix spite of the horror which seemed to 
freeze my blood, I could not tear myself from 
the window until the hearse had received its 
mournfal burden, and the mourning coach 
drove off behind it across the grass. 

I suppose they went on the grass to mofiis 
the sound of the wheels and the horses’ hoofs, 
and that the driver must have gone over the 
edge of the tarf for the minute during which 
I heard them, 

Colonel Mordaunt was especially careful of 
his turf, like most English gentlemen, so that 
tbe need of secrecy must have been great; 
and I felt more horribly pozzled than ever as 
I returned to my post by Effie's bed. 

I thought I saw Dr. Goodenough come back 
into the house, but the fog made everything 
80 indistinct that I could not be quite sure. 
I hoped he had, because it was not a pleasant 
idea to be alone in the house, at the mercy of 
anyone who chose to come in, especially after 
the shock which I had just received. 

Who could it be? Miss Mordaunt, Alice, 
Jervis and Mrs, Jervis were all alive a few 
hours ago; indeed, I had seen Jervis walking 
about under the window a few minutes before, 
and even if one of them had died in a fit, there 
would have been no time to have a coffin 
made, or order a hearse, eto. 

What could it mean? Had anyone died in 
the fire, and we not been told of it for fear of 
giving us a shock? My thoughts instantly 
reverted to the library, and I became confident 
that there was some tragedy connected with 
its closed door. 

I remembered how everyone had talked in 
hushed tones, and walked with moffled tread. 
Evidently they had known of it, and why 
should I be the only one kept in the dark? 

I began to feel angry, and decided that the 
beat plan would be to tell Colonel Mordaunt 
what I had seen, and ask him the meaning of 
it. 

Effie was restless, and soon engrossed all 
my attention. Her burns hurt her very 
much, 80 I dressed them again as carefully as 
I conld, and put on fresh cotton-wool. All the 
time she groaned most piteously; her lips 
grew purple. her cheeks flashed, and her 
brows were drawn together as with pain. 

I gave her a cooling-draught and bathed her 
forehead with eau.de. cologne, and then, having 
done all I could, sat down and watched. 

I was sure she was worse, and every now 
and thén I almost made up my mind to ring 
the beli to see if Dr. Goodenough wonld 
answer it, but I muoh preferred to do without 
him if I could, 


At last, in hopes of soothing her to rest, I | 





sang &® few hymna ina low voice, but I soon 
got to the end of all that I could remember, 
for I had not thought of them much since i 
was a child, 

* That is the sweetest thing I ever heard,” 
said Dr. Goodenough, in a whisper. 

I started, for I had not heard him come 
into the room, and I was surprised to see his 
short figure on the opposite side of the bed. 

‘Do you think she is worse?” 

“IT never knew violent pain make you 
better.” 

‘* Bat can’t anything be done?” 

‘You've done your best, I can see,’’ as he 
looked at the bandages approvingly. ‘‘I fanoy 
opium might reduce the suffering, and spare 
the strength to a certain degree. It will 
alarm her father, bat it is our last resburce.” 

I listened to him in agony of mind, for I 
knew that he thought her in the greatest 
danger, and my hand shook so that I nearly 
dropped the glass which I was handing him. 

‘*What have you been doing?” he said, 
sharply. 

‘‘ You know that I’ve been nursing Effie,” I 
said, rather impatiently, for I thought the 
question superfiaous, 

“‘ Never stirred from your chair, eh?” 

“ T haven't stirred from the room.” 

‘‘Ah! What sort of night ia it?” 

“It was foggy at twelve o'clock,” 

“T thought so. Young lady, remember that 
what is seen with the eyes ig not to be told 
with the tongue.” 

**T think I have learnt that in Lone Hall,’ 
and I looked him straight in the face. 

‘There are things that must be forgotten, 
or you'll have no peace.” He sat down by my 
side. ‘I'm going to talk to you for five 
minutes, because I believe you are a girl to 
be trusted. It will go hard with Mordaunt 
if—”' and he glanced with sad significance at 
poor little Effie, ‘‘ You are the only one that 
can comfort him!" I started, ‘‘ and, believe 
me, there is no reason why you shouldn’t love 
him to your heart's content!” 

I got up in confasion, the colour flying to 
my cheeks, and my heart beating fast. 

‘Nonsense! Sit down, and don’t make a 
fuss. I'm talking plain English, because I 
believe you are a sensible girl. If Mordaunt 
has no one by him when the worst comes, he 
—he won’t last much longer.” 

** You mean he'll break his heart?” I fal- 
tered. 

‘© T mean that he'll blow out his brains with 
the firat pistol that comes to hand. There 
now, don’s be frightened. You can save him, if 
no one else can. Do you think he would wish 
to die if those pretty little hands were dragging 
him back to life?" 

“Yes,” and the tears were running down 
my cheeks with a sense of my own powerless- 
ness, ‘He wouldn't stay for me. I’m not 
Effie.” 

**No, you are not Effie,” with one of those 
odd smiles which I never understand. ‘I’m 
talking like this to you because I would do 
anything, however disagreeable, for Mordaunt. 
I don't understand women, and girls are more 
puzzling still, You've been against me from 
the first, but that’s nothing to me. Yon've 
got a friend—Guaildford Mayhew. That young 
fellow's aunt got up a story against me, and 
tried to rnin me—this was years ago. Mor. 
daunt stood by me, and practically saved my 
reputation. A man who would do such & 
thing as that deserves anything, and I'm not 
going to be ashamed of mayself because & obit 
looks daggers at me. 

‘+ Let him feel that, whatever happens, there 
is @ woman to stand by him, as he stood by 
me, and I know he won't care a hang about 
the rest. 

“I've made you blash, and I've shocked 
your delicacy down to the ground, bat that’s 
nothing. If you let mock modesty keep you 
from giving that man the consolation he needs, 
you'll bave his death to answer for, and your 
conscience will never be at rest. I've given 
you & warning ; act upon it at once!” é 

With a little nod he left the room, and I, in 
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breavhleas agitation, ppmlered over what he 
had said. 

A terrible fear was ppon me that Colonel 
Mord«unt would commit suicide, bus what 
was I that L could sto him? I was not sure 
that he cared for me at all, alshoogh at times 
I had seen a look flash in hia eyes, as if the 
love were in the depths of bis heart only kept 
down by his iron will, and I .was convinced 
that this feeling, compared to his love for 
Effie, was no greater than Abe gentle river 
which flowed through the park compared with 
the force and tbe,eplendonr of Niagura. 

Although I bad been spoiltand fiattered in 
society, I shad always bad my fasher and 
mother's wise influence at home to keep me 
from ever-weening vanity ; and, somehow, with 
Colonel Mordaunt I ‘lost all confidence in my 
own attractions. I:valaed his quiet apprecia- 
tion more than all the prewy speeches of 
Gaildtord Mayhew and Major Bagot, and that 
is why,:perhaps, I was so uanoertain as to 
winning it. 

What could Dr, Goodenough mean? I 
might have'been the Colonel's wffianced wife 
from what'he said. He had no right to talk 
like that, but hia motive was so, good that I 
couldn't be offended, and my heert ached for 
the fasher, and his dying chiid. 

I knelt down by the bedside and prayed with 
my whole heart that she might be,spared ; 
and then I felt.calmer, adit Heaven bad taken 
some part of the barden from my troubled 
spirit. In order to keep perplexing thoughts 
from my mind 1! gang over some more bymns 
very low, and whilst I was singing— 


** Oh, let him whose sorrow 
No relief can find,” 


Colonel! Mortiaunt came quietly into the roam. 
He made,.me a giga nod £0 stop,.antd I went on, 
with she tears running dawn my aheeks, my 
voice ehaking like my whule self. 

** How haa she been?” be asked, anxiongly, 
and I logked up. I -nosiced that he ,was 
clothed. ijn;blaek from head t0.foot. 

* Restless, and in pain.” 

** Did Geadenoagh come?" 

‘Yee, and gave her some'hiog which has 
made-her besser." 

‘* What was it? Not opigm,.I hope?” his 
yes fixed on the child's pale face, almost 
motionless, as if fixed in death, the brown 
lashes neating heavily on the waexen oheeke. 

“I think it was,’ -intenesly sorry to 
Trighten him. 





He looked up with atartled eyes. 

**Good Heaven! I wouldn's have allowed | 
it.” 

“It was the only thing,” I ssid, scothingly, 
“‘and it has given her such quiet sleep. A 
little baby couldn’t be stiller.” 

‘Bat the waking—the wakiog! These | 
hateful droga. There is more dauger in them | 
than in any disease.” | 

‘Bat they've often saved a.life.”’ 

“ Ad wrecked .« xeason,” be interrupted, | 
with suppresaed passion. “‘ How mueb did 
he give?” : 

‘1 don’t know, I didn’t .see:"’ { 

‘TL wieh Lbad taken him with me. Did you | 
thiok L.was never coming-back ? Paor ohiid, 
you ere worn out. Ges to your bed as fastas 
you can.” 

‘Bat you! You haven't had a bit of rest!” | 
looking wistfully av hie haggard face, my heart | 
throbbing with pleasure, because for one | 
instant ‘he had looked at me with the old 
tenderness in his eyes. 

“I can't rest,” he said, hoarsely. 

Inatead of going to bed I atole downstairs, 
in epite of my fears, 10 fetch him «a glass of 
wine and a bisanit, for I oonld aee he was in 
gress need of both. I saw swo pair of shiny | 
black gloves lying on the-hall table; bot I | 
would nos look at the library door, going past 
it with my eyes almost closed, go that I don’t | 


know if it was open or ahus. j 


I 
' 
' 
| 
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CHAPTER XXXYII. 
AN APPEAL £0 ' HEAVENLY ‘TIM, 


I was so exhausted that I fell asleep direotly, 
but it seamed to me that I had only jast 
closed my syes when Alice called me, and at 
the same time informed me that'Mr. Basil 
Conyers was downstairs, and wanted to speak 
to me at once. 

“Why, what time is it?" I asked, in dis- 
may. 

* A quarter to eight, miss.” 

© Tien les him wait,” I said, with a distinct 
feeling of injury. ‘‘ No, tell bim that I .will 
come to him as soon as I have dressed.” 

** What was the good of going to, bed at five 
o'clock to be woke up about half;past seven ? '’ 
I began dressing very leisurely, being in a bad 
temper; bat I hurried myself towards'the ond, 
because I thought something myst be the 
matter. Fortunately short hair takes,a.ahort 
time to arrange, and it was not long’ before I 
presented myself in the breakfast-room with 
heavy eyes, and a strangled yawn. 

‘For goodness’ sake, what's the matter?” 
I cried, ina fright, as soon ag I caught sight of 
his face. It was.ashy pale, and his eyeslooked 


‘asif be migh’ have jas meta ghost. 


‘Effie! how is she?” he gasped. 

“ She had a restless night and a good deal 
of pain.” 

“You are not playing me a trick?" catch- 
ing hold of my arm, and fixing bis eyes on my 
i 


‘ace. 
“Certainly. nos. Kandy leave off -brnising 
me.” 


His fingers relazedtheir hold, and,he drew 
& deep breath. 

“1 don’s think you would tell me.a lie, but 
lastnight Lwas half wild. I sheyght.abe bad 
gone,” dropping his voice 40 an.awe,sirnok 
tone. “and you had never let me know.” 

‘* But why did you think so?” 

‘“\I was prowling about, jnat tocatch a sight 
of her window, -w I .saw o« heame anda 
mourning, coach comme ee ofthe gate! I 
shonghé is washers. Iéhonght she, had ited, 
perhaps a week.ago, whilat I was coming 
every day to askatter ber. Whose was,it?”’ 

“ L can’t tell you,” feeling acutely how very 
strange this avowal rones sound in-his ears. 

* You mean yon won't. J .most know,” 
tramping ahont the rcom in excessive agita- 
tion. ‘* Look here, Miss Trevor,” stopping 
still in front of me, “ you are Maing my uncle 
more harm than goell by xereing this ack. 
Do you want him to be arsested:? Do you want 
to,see him 8 ingin the dook? Doyou want 
him to be led to the scaffeld, and hangled over 
by a tipsy hangman?” 

“No, no!” shuddering,as I clung for anp- 
port to the back of a.chair. 

“Then save him. Give me the ‘moans to 
clear him trom the slightest breath of sus- 
picion. Give mea chance of winning Effie, and 
i'll remember your name with gratitude to 
the last day of my life.”’ 

Poor fellow, his heart was in his voice ; and 


| if be had been pleading for hia life he gould 


nos have been more racked with anxiety ; 
hat what eoald I do? 

“I'd give anything I had or ed for to 
make.his innocence clear to the world,” I cried 


passionately ; “but I’m in the dark like yorr- 
self—quite in the dark.” I repeated emphati- 
cally. as I saw the doubt in his fave. 

‘No one could have died in the, house 
withont your knowing is. You can’t expsot 
me to believe that!" 

Jt did seem so very improbable that I quite 
understood hia incredulity. ‘I don't know if 
anybody haa died or nos, [know nothing about 
. 

He gave a grunt of disappointment. 

‘ Oan's you see that you sre onating your 
own throat?” he said, savagely. 

No, I can’t,” drawing . for xeally 
between them they seemed tot I hadn't 
a rag of pride Jeft, ‘ Whatever bappens, 
pee won't be .a stain.en the name of 

revor.”’ 


“I thought yon said,that you sank or swam | 


‘human. 





rye - Satie _ 
with your frisnds,” his lip ourling disdainfal] 
“ Bat I see it was nothing but a gitlich boast" 

“And so I do,” sucountbing at onoe, 5 
tremble on my lips, tears in my eyes, «qt _ 
if anything happens to them'I shali never get 
Orr Then ‘let me tell 

‘Then let me tell you that somethin 
happen, and that before long.” dus 

At the moment I am eure it gave‘him 
positive pleasure to crash me, for there was 
something brutal in-his fradkness, ~ 

“*Then you'll have somethiag to cry abont 
and no mistake !” ; 

“You are always talking in riddles” 1 
said, weariedly, 

* No, the time for that sort of thing is over, 
This very day my father: writes tothe Home 
Seoretary for an order to exhume.the body:pt 
hiesister. That is the first step. “The neri, 
he will go'to the police station, and ask'for a 


‘warrant against Colonel “Mordaunt for ‘the 


murder of bis wife. ‘The police wili:take the 
warrant to the nearest magistrate, and get it 
gigned, and, after that, he will be arrestea here 
in his own house. “His name will'be blasted 
for life, and it will be the Geath ofhis child.” 

‘Oh, stop ‘him—stop him, ‘for ‘Heaven's 
sake!” and I cagght ‘him by thearm,’as he 
stood béfere me, paleand pitiless, yet with 
that heart.break in his voipe, 

He shook his bead. 

‘*T’ve done my best,-but to no purpose,” 

“Bat isthere no one whe haweny inflaenes 


over him? Oouldz’s Plo move him? She is 


= pretty, she mighs acften the'hatdest of 
earts.”’ 

‘‘You would have a better ‘dirance ‘than 
‘Lady Rivington,” he said, slowly. 

ae Why, Mr. Conyers has a horror of 
me ” 

“He has always taken,great interevt'in yop. 
He might listen.to-you. Will you some?” 

“Of course, if it will do any goat 

“It’s a pity, you've lost your hair.” 

‘What bas that got to do with j#?"'1 
asked, in impatient rise. 

‘* More -tban you ‘think. ‘You conditiermy 
father a fassil, but I assure yon ‘he ievery 

Order a horse, and we mighs rite 

over together, You never look so ‘well in 
anything as your habit.” 

is was euch a new thing for Basil Conyers 
to take even the smallest ‘intereat in my 
appearance that I almost felt inclined 4o 


Jaugh. Bat it was evident that he-only looked 


upon me ag a means to an end, and even'the 
small attractions of which I was -possumed 
were to be polished up to their beat advantage 
—for Effie’s:sake. 

Miss -Mordaunt oame into brealtfast, and s0 
did Dr. Goodenough, bat no one ela, Basil 
has never ‘tasted s' bis of food ip ‘tis aucle’s 
eee ta T seedy whe P 

onda was > 
y went into Effis's room betore ging rr. 
stairs. Her father waa sitting by her’ bedside, 
and the poor obild was lying just.as Thad left 
her four or five hours before. 

I -hent Gown and Kissed ther softly; then, 
mindful of what the doctor hai said, held-ont 


my hand shyly -to Colone! Mordaunt. , 

ep t warmly, then-got up trom his 
chair, remarking ‘that he had forgotten alt bis 
manners. 


Ltold bim that I was going ont’ tors tide 
with Basil Conyers, without. memtioting ™ 
which direction. ehat 

““Qaite right," he seid, spprovingly; "du 
there was a fog last night. “Eas 
away?” ait 

‘I bad ‘forgotten the-wedther,.and found ! 
was, to say the least, misty ; but it vould have 
required a'fog and a half to ‘stop me when 
was going onrwhere Jn the hope of deing 
to my beyt of friende. 

Certainly no other. motive wont? have sabe 
ms #¢‘Pregon Grange ; at'T looked with nt 
trienfly eyes at the trim walkeand herr 
dripping evergreens as we rode_up th ob, 

@ Bto before . -pictureeqne Poe 
which ‘loo as if it cpght ‘to belovg 


harmiess @ove rather than to # orafty old 
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4; and a3 groom ran ont to take the 
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“Then why not leave it alone ?” 

His placid smile vanished. 

“ Shall thesinner go unpunished? My dear 
child you have sadly mistaken views. It isonjy 
Chridlian charity +0 see that the sinner. pays, 
the penalty for his sin on earth, in order that 
he mayescape eternal fire." 

“Have you no pity for his child ?”’ 

“Pity!” closing bis 6yes, and shaking ‘his 
head from side'to'side. “‘ My'heart bleeds for 
the innocent lamb.” 

“ Have you “no “pity “for “her “father? He 
loves her better than anything on earth, and 
the ld beingtaken from ‘him !"’ 

“80 tatich the ‘better,’ his ‘hy tical ‘face 
mak ae SaaS : ‘him'like 

‘btirding. I ‘have ‘no 
for Perdival (Mordaunt; ashe ‘had Do pity ter 


“Burt is ‘not trae. Ob,' Mr. Conyers, what 
“ne ‘abe side tookitn tiff 
8 nry “side, ‘so “stiff ‘and 
Servhed, “with ‘hie «now white ‘edlar, ' his 
dora piloudly neat black andswhite wpeckled ‘tie, 
Si eemultea'me towaiany stenowwsutoonne 
me ‘thove ge 
in the Bivle, 2o pare’ vn the-onvide, ‘bat vo 
tall of ‘corruption within. 
“My Gear cid” (awl ‘hate his eott, purr- 
*ones),“* -kuew Pervivdl Mordaunt ‘long 
‘youWere borh. ‘He'bada' bigh. handed, 
domineering spirit, ready to-kiek uy ting ont 
Tngetls alent happened 40 yer:injuts way. Mn 
aiterdife it waethesame. My sktter’s lxealth 
idiled. ‘Strewonid nosigo-out into society ; he 
could notiatways be ¢ravelling. eer se 
to-bis extravaganes ; commequenthy: ware 
dleg on Hismovemenss; sdheok on bis-aotians. 
She chad to baat moveti, and,” shie volee grow. 
\Geeper sirid sterner, “+ imiaimy misdéon'éo0 


“ no,” drapping down on uryiimesseby 
bis aide, ‘Si pareshim, spare Mim,‘for ‘Eftie's 

“ My/dear obiid, getup,” takiny hold-at 
hands in-evident agitation. ee Youvetesb anes 
kheel4ome, Itcutewe'to the heart, ibetieve 
yen,  2woald do/any thing wether | than.geieve 








“You won't write to the Home Seoretary 
to-day?" I said, in my most coaxing manner. 
He started. 

“ Who'told you about4hat?” 

“ Never mind, ‘but you won't doit?" 

“The letter went Jast night)” ‘he «said, 
slowly. 

* Then télegraph ‘to‘him:at onve,” 

“No, no.!"Dawt would ‘be to stulfity nyown 

ions Ti 


“Phen T swill!”epringing to msy feot. 

“ Dear ohild ,the-would papauetiention,” 
‘tobe 
‘own 


-\iaip ; ‘bus I bore it till-youoama, a 


vain! You will soon kaow the truth, My 
name will bs in 6veryone's mouth, and you 
‘will blash to think that you ever hadanythiog 
to do with me. Go, while there is¢ime.” 

“'Towon't go?” 

‘You won't. go!” and his voice grew ‘husky. 
‘Think of your own people ‘béfore you iivk 
yourself with ‘a ‘disgraced man.” 

‘Tam going‘to stay with'you till you ‘tun 
me'out.”’ 

“ You won't stay when I tell you shat) T 
have @ ¢otet, which wiil ‘be kept mo longer. 
‘Do you know ‘that, for Effie's sake, I ihave 
‘burdened myself with an accursed sceret for 


; pears? 16 has brought on me the'foulest ste- 


. I¢bas been a clog on mo every /bédr 


ip 13 
bes eoceny day. Itthas chained moto thisiiemee 
‘} when I was longing ‘to'get away #rom- i. “It 


‘kept'me from:all change and -sil -¢ nion- 
the 
was maddening. 

“Do you ‘remeniber"how I asked you -to 
‘marry young Mayhew? You waere'hurt. I 
Rew it ; bat is was to@eve ayysdlf irom anorai 
shipwreék, You unlight Jreve aed is. 








‘sould not see my way, 





horse saw it if I didn’t, and pradently swerved 
aside. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“7 gave RIVED A-LIE |"’ 


Auice met me in the bal), with ‘fresh tears 
on her cheeks, which frightened ‘me. 

‘Dorit lodk’ like ‘thx 1’ "I said, crovsly, 
for Awe — aoe my’ endtratice. “Hay 
anything happened?” 

“Oh, niias, ‘they ‘say Miss Eiffic ‘can’t last 
till‘the end 6f’the @ay—and—and,” T leant 

¢ one Of the mathlepillars,-and tried to 
tefl myself .i¢ couldn't be true, “and the 
Odtonelcan't Hbear it, anl“ho's*a pacing ap 
and down in the dining-room as if he would 
go'mad, Armit’s*been’sdonging for you.” 

“What good could I do?" I wrang ‘my 
handsdn a voiceless prayer, add walked tlowly 
towards the diting. recom. Tf it was my @aty 
to go to him—of course I must/but mry-courege 
bad gone from ‘me, and ‘it was ‘dbsdluté Tear 
that Grove me‘into the roomatidaet. 

He lodked round as the door opened, ‘but 
continued his walk up ‘and down the Turkey 
ourpet as if'to-show that he @id not wish to 
be disturbed. And yet, with Dr. Good- 
enough’s warning Yinging in my.eare, I dared 
not go away. I[ stood “hesitating ‘on the 
threshold, #ili he turne& and owme igradzally 
towards'me, Ho wtopped, asthe met my ‘eyes 
with their piteous's ppeal, 

“Do you 'waitwnyshing? " 

‘Only to ba with you,” came out like 
a Bob 

‘*Way do you want it?'’ looking .at.me 
with a sort of troubled-wonferin his-ezes. 

4‘ DL feel eodonely,” I'stammered. 

‘*And you come to‘me for comfort! I've 
none to give. Goaway,spoor chi There is 
no hope of happiness withame.” 

‘+1 don't ‘eave for happiness,” creepiag 
nearer, with dow eens eyes. 

16 Daereds noweason you shouldn't have it," 
looking at ame sternly. _‘‘ You haven't lived 
a lie for years, and found to-day is was all in 





thought did-onse, ! 3 
spomentied a go cua then Lapeetan 


my : 

‘}:oried my ‘hanis on‘hiswem. ‘ Fi—it 

ee eee [oon sverennlll tik aan, Senmeemnarannas 
— - = axill -} allhe world!” 

would have ridden straight ata cart, only my 


‘You think it has brought a carse? Sodo 
I. I did-not cee the sin when I first began, I 
did not remember that I should have to 
deceive those whom I loved best. Timothy 
Oonyerswas fair geme, but not you. Is was 
for Effie’s sake, and she is paying ‘the prive.” 

He leant his‘head’down’on the'mianitelpicce, _ 
and zroaned, 

‘Heaven in His moréy will aave-her! Oh! 
I think. he will.” 

‘He has no meray en me. No, no, my life 
is ended, and with it all my cares'!’’ 

I dropped down inato-the depths of an arm. 
chair, and sobbed.with a sense of amy own 
powerlessness to sive him. I could only ‘Tong 
and pray if he died that I might die too. “The 
nape footing came over me &s on the night of 


‘Life would be worthless. without him; bit 
yet Iconld not take the lifo that. Heaven had 
given me, and I should be dbtiged to live-on 
through all the long miserable years to come— 
alone | 


\ 

A long silence, broken only by .my tearless 
sobs. I felt my presence was sitaching oe 
that he was sorty ke ‘had broken ough 
the Silence and calm of years, thet he wi 
to bear his agony alone, and silll.I cotild nod 
leave him with this dread.ia mry heart. 

It I turned my back aud left him ¥6 his 
deepairing thoughts I might never Bée -him 
again.indife, and shen ail the rest Of my 6xist- 
ence would be one unavaiting tepret. : 

I thought of ‘my Gurling Pfits, ‘ sittkiog 
gtadually, with no loving “eye “to ‘Watch ‘ her. 
If she were conveivns, how ‘she ‘mrt “ba 
wondering why ‘no ohe came to ‘Her, ‘diver: the 
tender nursing which had been hers’ ¢hrough 
the dreary hoars of her ilinesd? ‘I Whought of 
the letter ‘which ‘had ‘gone ¥o'the’ Home Beore- 
tary. Of course, ‘in‘sending ‘it, Mr. Conyers 
had mentioned all the evidwnte'?n Wit hands, 
so thivt Gt hud gorie forth tothe worht thar his 
brother.iclaw was "euspedied “6f miutdering 
his wife! . 

Storm.dlowds scembi to’ dee - qa ‘on 
every side round his devotetl ! mead, ‘he 





stood iadene, unecaseious of his deuger, ‘hia 
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.RAY SANK ON BER ENSES—‘'fPaBE H'M,”” SHE CRIED, ‘‘ FOR EFFIE'S SAKE !”’] 


heart, and mind, and soul engrossed in his 
dying child! 

He said he had lived a lie! Gall and worm. 
wood it would have been to his proud spirit, 


daily and hourly humiliation. If he had 
sinned, he had been led into it some fatal 
mistake; if he had sinned, he had suffered. 


I was quite bewildered between grief, 
anxiety, and something else which I scarcely 
acknowledged to my own self. 

He bad told me to go for fear of moral ship- 
wreck to himself! I must put that throbbing 
thought away for another time. 

A superstitious feeling was growing on me 
thas if the secret was told Effie would not die, 
and, summoning all my co e, I stole to his 
side, and laid my hand upon arm again. 

e started. 

“ I thought you had gone! ” 

‘ Colonel Mordatnt. Will you tell your 
#voret now, at once, to Basil Conyers?” 

My breath came in , and I was trem- 
bling all over as 1 looked up into his haggard 
face. I could see he was surprised; but he 
only eaid, coldly, — 

** The whole world may know it now. It 
was for Effie’s sake.” 

** May I fetch him?"’ 

“ There is no hurry. That will do later.” 

“No, no; now at once, Oh, for Heaven’s 
sske!"’ He hesitated. ‘‘ You want to hear it 
from my ownlips. Then listen!” 

“No, he must hear it too. To-morrow may 
be too late.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

He passed his hand over his forehead, and 

kvew shat he was thinking there would be 
no ap rew for him. ‘ 

an yl vy my hands beseech. 
io % and scarcely knowing what I said, 
cocied,— 
‘Oh, for my sake, tell him now |” 
“ For yours?”’ 
There was a tremor in his voice which sent 





@ thrill through ~ gee and his eyes in 
trouble rested on e. 

“Yes, for mine, Don’t youknow? Oan’é 
you guess that I——?"’ I stammered brokenly, 
my cheeks crimsoning. 

He grew deathly pale. 

bi ave till you’ve heard. Good Heavens ! 
Have spoils your life as well as my 
child’s?” 

** No, no, ys haven’é spoilt it!” and shyly, 
very shyly, I touched his hand with my lips. 
I felt it tremble, but it was drawn hastily 
away. Then he drew himself up with sudden 
resolution, and the old pride in his glorious 
eyes. 

* You’ce right, it must be told. Go and 
fetch him!"’ 

I did not require a second bidding, but 
gathering up my habit was flying through the 
hall in a minute. 

I opened the hall-door, and went out on to 
the steps, looking up and down with eager 
eyes, but I couldn’t see Basil anywhere. 

Every moment was precious, and I could 
have cried aloud in my vexation. Remem- 
bering Effie’s state I did not dare to call him, 
bat ran wildly about, asking gardeners and 
grooms if they bad seen him. 

At last he was found, with a cigar in his 
mouth, in a remote corner of the atables. He 
dashed his cigar on the ground as soon as 
he saw me, and came with long strides to meet 
me. 

“Well! What is it?” looking at me with 
expectant eyes. 

** Come at once !” I panted. 

** Effie is worse !"’ he said, gloomily, as he 
barried along by my side. 

** It is Colonel Mordaunt who wants you.” 

‘My uncle?’ in amazement, 

I did not waitforany explanations, but ran 
up the steps across the hall to the dining-room. 
At thedoor I stopped to recover my breath, 
and then I opened it gently, and Basil Conyers 


; followed me into the room, 





Colonel Mordaunt was standing on the 
hearthrog, his arms folded, his head erect, 
with an expression on his noble face as if 
he were fighting against tremendous odds, and 
meant to die if he could not conquer | 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue rapid rise and spread of the newspaper 
ese in Japan, considering that not # single 
ournal of any kind exi there twenty-five 
years ago, is one of the most remarimble facts 
in the history of journalism. Japan now pos- 
sesses two thousand newspapers, a greater 
number than either Italy or Austria, more than 
Spain and Russia taken together, and twice 
as many as the whole continent of Asia. 

Tx notion that the moon has an influence 
on the weather has not been supported by any 
sclentific evidence. Dr G. Meyer, » German 
meteorologist, has, however, recently made & 
atady of synoptic charts and, on eliminating 
local influences, has found that the moon from 
September to January lowers the height of she 
barometer when at the full, and raises it during 
her first quarter. This, or any other effect, is 
not ebservable in other months. 

Onz of the most famous figures of speech is 
that of “ coining a joke, ’ but we know of only 
one instance in which the joke was 
coined—that is, struck upon a graven die, 
issued from a legal mint. The fact ish 
and isas follows: In the year 1679 the Danes 
advanced with a large force upon Hambaré, 
but after a siege of considerable duratiod, 
seeing but little hope of ultimate success, they 
finally withdrew and marohed back. There 
upon the Hamburgers caused » medal to be 
strack in commemoration of the event, 02 
one side of the numismatic curiosity was * 
inscription: “The King of Denmark on 
before Hamburg. What he gained by it # 
be seen on the other side.” On the other side 
there was a total blank. 
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[BERTHA REACHED 


NOVELETTE.} , 
A CHILD OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 


ee 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was 8 cold January day when poor Jane 
Ferne fought her way across the dreary 
common, beyond which stood the Dykedale 
workhouse, the best-regulated establishment 
of the kind in the county. Only two years 
since she had left Dykedale fall of hope and 
bappiness, esteeming herself the luckiest girl 
under the sun, because handsome Richard 
Ferne, @ sergeant in a marching regiment, had 
chosen her for bis wife, Six months later he 
had been erdered to India, and with tears and 
hisses the young couple parted, never to meet 
again on this side of the grave. 

had been in India scarcely three days 
whan he was bitten by a cobra, and died of his 
hurt; and when the news reached Jane she 
wat like @ madwoman, refusing to be com- 
lorted by the neighbours, until one woman, 
Wiser than the rest, bade her think of the baby 
that was coming. Then she made a strenuous 
tort to regain her self-control. 

Richard had been a good husband, careful to 
make over his to her; and, being clever 
with her needle, she had added ma ly to 

little income, making the house he had 
for her pretty and comfortable. But 
now trade was bad, and the shop keepers told 
betthey were already overstocked with such 
atticles as she could make, and presently she 
begun to know the misery of want. So she 
wldup her little home, and left Rochester, 
intent upon reaching Dykedale: there she 
she would receive a warm welcome 
i man aunt who had been good to her in 
Ormer days, 
“When I amstronger,” she thought, *' I shall 
© to get some work to do, so that baby 
and I shan’s need to ask for bread, and a roof 
shelter us, "” 


THE LITTLE FELLOW, AND FLUNG HIM OUT OF THE WAY OF DANGER !] 


Bat the aunt had emigrated, and there was 
no one else to whom ehe could apply for assist- 
ance; 80, weary and footsore, exhausted with 
hunger and cold, sick to the soul with her 
sorrow and loneliness, she bent her lagging 
steps towards the workhouse.” 

‘‘Oh !”’ she said, with a catch in her breath, 
Aaa I thought I should ever come to 

r] ' 


_ How weary and benumbed she was! All her 
little strength was spent. Her brain swam, 
and the wind and rain buffeted and blinded her. 
Before her rose the iron railings and leafless 
chestnuts which surrounded this refuge of the 
homeless ; Jane sighed relievedly. 

**I could not walk further, " she said aloud, 
as she looked back with a shudder across the 
dreary waste of moorland she had left behind ; 
and with a last desperate effort she d 
berself to the gates, rang the bell, then fell a 
senseless heap upon the 
® Reuben Fox, the porter, looked down with 
faa suspicious eyes upon her, then mut- 

red,— 

‘* I guess she’s dead beat. She don’t look like 
& tramp, and it's as like she’s ill as drank.” 

He knelt down by her, and lifted her, head 
with more tenderness than could have been 
expected of him; then he whistled long and 


softly. 

“Ah! but this is a sorry fix. I’m blest 
if it aint poor Jane Ferne, and by her dress 
her lad is dead." 

He called an able-bodied pauper to his assist- 
ance, and together they carried the poor girl 
in, out of the wind and rain. Then he bade his 
companion go and call the matrop. ‘ Sbe’ll 
know what to do,’’ for Reuben had implicit 
faithin Mra Nunn, and would not believe 
her capable of wrong, even had an archangel 
assured him of the contrary. He was un- 
feignedly glad when he heard the rustle of her 
dress down the white-washed stairs, and 
pulling his forelock said,— : : 

‘“‘ You'll exouse me, ma’am, disturbing of 





| yéu at euch # time, but this isa bad job. It’s 


' poor Jane Ferne, her that was Jane Simmondo ; 
and she’s come back to die, if looks count 
for anything.” 

Mrs. Nunn was a motherly woman, with 
little children of her own, so her face was very 
pitifal as she bent over the poor, unconscious 
way farer. 
is “I = afcaid a - a a, oo 

‘oor girl! poor girl! So young retty, too. 
We must have her carried into the tnfiameny, 
and send some one at once for Doctor Perry. 
Poor girl! What a dreadful home-coming. ”’ 

So they laid Jane in a clean bed, and did 
their best to restore her to consciousness, nor 
would Mrs Nann be persuaded to leave her 
until she had heard the doctor's verdict. 

“ It will go hardly with her,” he said, and 
the matron returned to her pretty, well-lit 
apartment ; her eyes were heavy with tears. 

‘It is very sad,” said her husband, who was 
master of the workhouse, ‘‘ but you must not 
allow yourself to be upset, Annie, What should 
we do without you at our head?” 

The —— capable little woman Iaid her 
head upon shoulder, and oried quietly for 
a time, and he was too wise to remonstrate 
further with her; so presently she recovered 
her lost composure, and sat down to pour oui 
tea for the children and him. 

But at night there came a hurried message 
from the woman who was nursing Jane, and 
the matron rose at once and went hastily to the 
infirmary. Jane was lying back amongst the 
pillows, very white and still, and le her 
was @ little morsel of humanity wrapped in 
flannel. ‘ 

‘“* How is she?’ asked the matron, bending 
over the sick woman. 

Dr. Perry shook his head. Slowly the dying 
woman’s eyes lifted and met his; then one worn 
hand went out as if to seek her child, rested a 
moment on the little head as though in bles 
sing, then fell stiff and cold beside her. 

“Come away,” said the doctor, gently, ‘“ It 
is all over. You can do no more, Mrs, Nunn. 
The child has cost her her life.” 
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It was only too true. Poor Jane was dead, 
and the infant beside her a pauper's orphan. 
They buried her in the churchyard where 
Richard had first met her, and through which 


she had walked a happy bride. A woman, }; 
whose own child -haflatied ‘the previous day, : 


was appointed -tomnnse ‘the baby, and Mrs, 
Nana Keen to wenter what neme -would 
given it, ae mae eal Sedy, the Ye 
a consditsd im such metters, and 

thal the.ohildven there 


thoughts were far away, ‘end Bhe was really | treated 
longing to be out in thegiad suashine, free a5. 


the children who tresped Gaily by the 


iron gates on their way-to the village sshool. 


She was now fourteen, s tall slip of .a.girl, 
with a wonterfal complexion, dazzling teeth, 
great hazel eyes shaded by biack lashes, and 
bair of the shade of ripe corn when the sun 
shines fall upon it. It was her greatest 
grievance that the said hair had never been 
allowed to grow, and ‘she wendeted: veguely 
why such a differenes should exist between 
herself and other girls more happily ‘situated. 


my 
make something good of my life. Ob;«tear hto 
think) 4hese :+hoonid guandians eau dome! they 
(please wibhme until Iam sieteen. [might as 


ew 
‘Then:one, Ge y Mrs. Diumncalied ber sntother | 
own 


parlour. 

“@erthe,”’ sheteaid,,Rindly, ‘| foweme tow 
fourteen, aud weave tbagin.to-thiak of ¢laoieg 
gousont. oI Shoviduprefer gesting pou | into 
some smal), quiets yi 

Battha locked (down at) her pretty, :small 
bande with,ean air chtisgust; and Mrs. Nann 
sighed, dhtinking thes wamity «was her waling 


4 Mies Dhumal) suggested that’ you should 
go 40 ber on trial. She dees net need another 
maid, but shetissillimg to give pou awtert.” 

* Elgon plasse,;| Bartha eaid, é@reamily/*‘ I 
would tather. met, go toer. “' I iskovkd like 
to. be. purcem aid.’ 

‘*Meny «ell; I »will day your!nasc ‘before 
the guardiens. ‘You camgomow!”’ 

But the next day; witem-Berthaeatda soheol, 
some vi more shown iin—® widowokidy 
me ee me than bke, 

reseed (ricely teateinity. Dey were 
accompanied (by Mas.’ Nann, who beckoned 


Sane. 
‘\Dhievis the girl of whem oI e, Mrs. 
Macfarren. yp oy ge fair 
sobolar. Indeed. I)beliewo your daughter would 
find her an admirable companion.” 

‘Ehe dady glancéd with halfiontempiuous 
OUriesity at the pretty paeper. 

““Whatdopon Pa, Roed? Of oouree the de- 
Cision reetemith :you.” 

“She Jdeeke-strong and ‘bright;” the girl 

ewerd,in @ dumped, xiffe dted. manner. 

“What ie yourmame?”’ 

“ Bertha Ferme; mies | ”’ 













‘‘Do you know what I propose doing for 
you? Iam very delicate, and cannot attend 
school, az other girls do; and as I hate taking 
leasans alone I want's maid who will be com- 


be] Bertha*made some inosherent reply, and 
ove to her mother, waid,— 


think, »»emme, @hoe‘would do ; 


“Mies, Masfarren joined them ; and merely cay- 
ing, ““Dhe-girl-will come 40 us‘on Monday,” 
prepared to~take Rose away. But ehe drew 
back with a frown on her thin, freckled face. 
‘*Bbe must go back with us. I want‘her,”’ 









“ That is impossible,” Mrs. Nonn said. “TI | 
must place the matter before the guardians, | 


ead they do mot meet: until "Saturday. I ean- 
not ect on my own responsibility.” 

Rose's: face*was wot good “to wee in its amger 
ull disappoint mentand the mother’s foolish 

servell only to dmoenve the wpsiled ‘girl 
farther ; but having at tength been ‘aie to 
Onderétend that ber: willwasnot daw in’ this 
@lave, she went away ‘very -suilesiy, and with- 
out a backward glance at hernew toy. Bertha 
‘was oll ‘excitement! until Heturday, when the 
soatrontoldiher it was @ecided ‘whe should go 
to Morestan Manor on the following Monduy ; 
and eho pear Rietened tothe Kittle leotare 
Mrs. Nunn read ‘ker on pubniission to one's 
superiors, and/d@uty:to one'eaaipstress. “All‘her 
Shonglit sas, “* L.ehdll obe! Bree, I: Hall be as 
other girls are,”.and vague longi oge for abetrer 
and wider litetban she:had ever fnewn filled 
hherandbitious heart. 
cume at last; and-asishe ran Gown 
into the porch shesaw her'tiny “#runk worded 
and la d. Lhe a@fresn was io Mre.\ Nam's 
— ‘“@he gixl Ferme, Moreston 
anor.’ 

‘Bho gave dt a little contemptuous kisk, then 
stood etill, beolti ng down ‘at her illemade'work- 
hours ‘boots, whith were twoer three siz69 too 
barge for: her, ani aaitros heels. Her brae-and- 
white striped eotten gown came in'for's Farge 
share of her disdain too; and she was wounded 
when ‘she remembered that ‘her follow-ser- 
vauts would'know by her drevse that she:wua a 


pauper. 

Bat sho-had jemall time for The 
cart \wisich | xvae' to convey ‘her to 
Grove up,iand he ' san asviated ‘into 'H by 
Reaben Fox, who was todrivether there; and 
when thoy were welliaway from Dotédale ‘he 
tursied tober and esid, ine kiad}y and ‘greve 
tone,— 

“ Now, Berthamind you' rea good girl; and 
do. you're bid. ‘Yot're a) fikoty re 
and honest, and'bright:too, and Gf ‘you Tike 
you can do well enovgh. ‘Anyhow, duh't come 
back to the ‘house through any fault 0’ ‘your 


| 





own. Yon'reold:escugh vow tooarn your own 


- —===== 
living, and oughtn’t te be a burden on the rate 
nye no longer.” ° 
elistened with «a stran pressi 

her face, and whenshe ‘finished raig = ™ 

“I shan’t come back, Mr. Fox, trust me 
I'm not going to bes prisoner again.” , 

“Well, now,” ig ‘her coriouely “ain 
you abit un ? Whem walls,” 7 
to the now distant ‘wotkhonac, “them walle 





So Bertha stood patiently whilst her young 
mistress invested her in her own half-worn 
garments ; and although they fitted her badly 
enough she felt very prond and h i 
thrown aside the badge of her pauperism. 

Sbe-was quick and .keen,.soon falling iuto 
the “ways of the household, and ‘*odk most 
kindly to her lessons, although Miss Merton 
treated her with systemtatio harshness, because 
she thought ii dexpgatory rto her dignity to 
teach ‘‘a common servant.” 

Bat Bertha ‘intended making the mist of 
ber-ad vantages, having heard Mrs. ‘Nunn’ my 
that without eduestion one can Co-nothing, 
a nen a = ope oan 

ng imypostible to please’ Reve, & 3 
bvoo wred ‘catly end date to do-so. 
bfeen ‘when she went to: bed whe cvdld have 
‘Very ‘Weariness ; ‘bat Rove would 
insist that she should ¢e)! her #rovies, or would 
edllher ap ‘to fetch water, or ' omblling watts, 
and then would complain iz Hho: morning 
Berths ‘hel been too lazy: or setieh 40 poy any 
attention to her*’watits, 


Bhe was 'jesloue, toe, progress the 
Hithe meid made dn ‘her ‘wttidies,” and fer 
ne ge ere 
tyrannical. 


Bertha bore fH all, mobi becauve whe Was 
nucuraldy +, ‘dbus thas she ‘feured: aii- 
uted; and retara 


%0 Dyhiddale. 
Her happiest times were ‘when's -eortsia 
Miss Regers; an eld and eovent rio ‘lady; 0004- 
ft Gin ‘eeaey om eee dave, aan , 
0 tongacd *rebstive, . 
Betiha with more ooneidenation dating bet 
stay ; then, too, sho-wonld tik windy =_ 
the - : —— af i ; 
young, unwary feet. ; 
‘Bo mwtters went on ‘until Dovh Lareetd 
sixteen, and Bertha had more tan Tulle 
the promise she had given of Geveloping’ 
an extremely jy Greature. 
Bhe was tall and slim, gravefal age Outen 
réfined in speech ‘and smanner ; not # few 
Mrs. Maofarren’s friends said she’ ws 
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——————— ee : 
Justrelees ; her manner usually constrained 
t 


‘Twas a chilly evening in October, anda 
pright fice waa burning in Miss Macfarren’s 
‘ng-room, and before ié stood several 
’ irks. 
1h house waa full of visisors, and to-night 
everyone was on the qui vive to see the dong- 
mised tableaux vivants. 
* Bertha’s services were in great request, and 
go onessomed to think she might feel weary. 
‘Rose was posturing before a pier-glassa dressed 
“gs Amy Robsart; a tall, niceJooking girl, who 
gas to represent Margaret of Anjou, was 
pinouctting in.a most unqueenly fashion, whilst 
‘the others chatted of this aud that ina desul- 
fory way, unsil suddenly Cossie Danes, the 
puettiest, sauciest of brunettes, said,— 

“What a pity Bertha can’s make one of us! 
fhewould be such a eplendid Amy Rabaart 
fiahe Jet down all that mass of hair!" 

Margaret of Anjou shook her head warn- 
. .. @hehad seenra sudden flash of janger 
i eyes; bat Corsie was nothing 

36, and so wie rattled on in ignor- 
gnos.ot the coming storm. 

“ Come bere, Bertha. I wonder if you know 
how prestyyouare!”’ Then, with. delicions 
little aiol wisdom, ‘Bat you manst nes let 
folks epoil you by flatiery, my ehild. You 
upsy believe ..one-fijtieth part of what men. 

osay, Dus eejant the obhenas—ae obaff.'’ 

"Oh, Oossie) whet dornid. slang!’ cried 
one, 

“\]bdsmot. .L was merely ativisiog Bertha 
dp .separate truth from fistion—ecrn from— 4 
chaff! Bat, resily, my brother Tom aid *to- 
dey-beobad never seen push a dainty little 
montane 68 Bertha. Bast for that. ooquettish 
sap heweuld have xtistaken ber for.a-visisor.”’ 

The storm :broke at Jasé. “Rose turnedia 
dashed aad angry face upon the startled gitis. 

“Did you tell him her origin 2?” »she asked. 
“Did yeu aay dike was a pauper whom I’ had 
daken,,clothed, ¢ducated, ont of charity ; 
mubo, bus for me, would probably be a dirty 
déile odrab, the drudge of some lodging- 
ohouse keeper 2” 

(Thene waes:e dead silence fora ‘time, end’ 
nthe gitls looked pisyingly at Bortha staniing 
erect, with white face amd starbright syes. 
Then ressible _ 


thedrrep Cossie saiil, 

‘\I ¢hink -you dave with exeorsble 
este, Rose, It ae mo «disgrace to be born 
oes.” 

To this Rose made no respomze, but turnin 
to Bertha, eaid,— . 

“(Bring me-nsy hané ker chief." 

Bertha did not move. ‘Her white face and 
bright eyes did mot change or fiineh under 
Roses angry regard. She stood Tike one 
warned to stone. 

“Bring me my ‘han@kerchie?. Are -you 

—you-paupoer ?”’ , 

“Oh, dovas ‘eke tells -you," ‘Margaret of 
‘Anjou-eaid, gestly. “You will only make 
@Aitera-worce if you disobey.” 

Bat Bertha neither moved norspdke; only 
‘S Mocking eniiic played about ‘her finely-cut 
‘Spt, and in a eadden acovss Of rage Mies 

tren gprang forward ‘anil - stroek ‘her 
Smart! yecross the cheek. 
‘A ery of “For shame!” “broke ‘from the 
ere ® tremor of fear>ran through ‘tho 
lecirele as Bertha suddenly caught Rose 
‘7 ‘the wries and held ‘her fast, whilst whe 
looked into the pale, angry eyes. 

“You will be sorry ‘for this-one Gay, Rose 

- ev,” she said, in a slow, ‘sft voivo. 
1am not fikely to forget 20 grest-an ineutt,”’ 
pmlc —— ‘with @ gesvare of 

ain w have ‘been #operb in a 
‘Wagedienne 

Rose fied from the room, each hate and 
in her heart thut she was beyond all men a 
‘@f-eontrol. ‘She ravhed into her movher's’ 
doir, where several ladies were assembted, 
‘Wid startled them pretty considerably by 
a@ garbled and exaggerated account 
hat taken place. Of course, Bertha 


| tdae girl to. roin.or death? Lasy if this .poor 


\ghe ‘threw*keradlf down on ‘the ‘floor sobbing 


} kin@ly votee said, — 


understood thai she had struck Rose; and 


i?,— 

‘Why, if our servants may act thus our 
very lives. will bein. danger. What a:wicked, 
ungratefnl girl this Bertha. must be! But 
there, it ia foolish to expect gratitude from 
psople of that class," 

k; Siay.® moment befoxe you condemn her,” 
said — Rogers, gtimly. ‘ You don’t know 
Rose as I do;.and we have only heard one 
side of the atory yet. Give she girl a hearing.” 

A servant was at -once despatched for 
Bertha, who was found sitting on the rug 
before the fire, with Cogsie Danes kneeling 
beside her. 

‘(Is waa all my fault,” she girl-waseaying, 
remorsefully, ‘‘and I am so miserable. about 
it. Bat don’t fret, Bertha. I will. ask mamma 


to take you in until .you .can get anotber 
sitnation. Oh! , What a mixshievous 


tongue mine.is |” 

Here she beoams aware cf the maid's pre- 
sence, and rising, stood.a little apart whilst 
tthe girl delivered her message. 

Bertha turned and followed her ont, casting 
‘one gratefal, farewell. glance at Cossie ; ‘then 
enicred the ‘boudoir with beating ‘heart: and 
flashed -fsee; but outwardiy she was very 


composed. 

“ T have sent for yeu,’ said ‘Mus. Macfarzen, 
“¢hat you may clesr yourself, if pos#ible, of 
the charge your mistress ‘has ‘brought against 
you.” 

“I have nothing to! sxy,“because sy ‘word 
would ‘mot ‘be secepie?. But please-ack any 
of the young ladies what passed just now. 
They can (and I think) will clear me.” 

‘'Thatis very fair,’’ broke in the irrepres- , 
sible Miss Rogers, and being orted by one 
or two she cartied the point, girls ‘were | 
tent fer, and afl that Rose alone had 
‘been to blame; bnt Mrs. Macfarren*waa beyond 
conviction, aud stopping Cossie rudely in the 
middle of her evidence taid, — 

‘*'There is no. need to .eay more. You may 
consider yourself discharged, Barshs Kerne, for | 
impertinence and vidlence. I will psy you a 
month's wsges in,lien of a month's warning.” 

Bertha looked blankly at her. 

‘‘Burely ‘you will not turn the poor girl ont 
4o-night? ‘I understand she has no home, and 
no friends;” said,one lady. 

‘' Bhe shonld haverthonghi.of that. It is her 
concern not mine.” 

‘*\ Ppoade, you are & disgrace to your sex,” / 
‘Miss ‘Rogers broke ont. ‘ Would you drive 





ild goss. to.night I go too. .Rose was in 
fanli, and abe shonld be.the anfferer.” 

Mrs. Macfamen-was a little cowed by the 
old lady's memner, aad now aaid,— 

“If IT eomsent to allew ber to pass the night | 
here it wiil be, solely +to please you, oowsin, 
But sshewhell goin the morning, aad I rwill 
wleep in Rose's room ; the ‘dear child isi not eafe 
with such a violent creatnre. ean go 
now,” to) Bertha ; ‘‘and.it wonld‘be as: well to 
paok your things to-night." 

The girl went out, maintaining ber com- 
posure «to the'lant, butweaching Rose's room 


wildly, She had not awticipated-each a blow | 
\a8 this, Shethad moe place oforefage, and but 
very little neomey te der anti! she 
dfind work. Itsee toker thatnothing 
bat starvation was. before ‘her, for she was 
fally reseived to die rather*tkan return to 
Dy kedale. 
‘Ae'she lay there sobbing, ‘and trying to lay 
some plen for ‘the'fature, a’ hard’was placed | 
upon her shoulder, and‘e quick, bat not un- 


“Get up Bertha, and‘don't spoil your eyes 
with orying. I've something to say'to you.” 

Bhe obeyed quickly, ana@ confronted Miss 
Rogers. ; 

* 3ip down, I bave come to gossip. Good , 
gracious. chile, what a ‘fright you bave. made 
yourself !”’ 











‘Wai tho culprit. Some of the guasts even 


} thwart her,” and: without 


CHAPTER II. 


Berrea did as she was bidden, and waited 
for the lady to speak, which she did in.a very 
abrupt fashion. 

‘* What are you going to do now, Bertha 
Ferne?"’ 

“TI don't know, Miss Bogers. Ihave -been 
trying to think.” 

‘And have arrived.at no very satisfactory 
result? Well, I leave here at ten thirty to- 
morrow. If you like:to, go with me yaummay. 
I want a bright, well-educated ,girl ito read. to 
me, and occasionally waite for me,.a8 my 
sight is less good than it used tobe. I know, 
too, you can do fine mending well, and that is 
& thing I was never olever.at. Do you think 
you would care to go to.Rileatone? "’ 

‘*T.am sure I should,” Bertha eaid, eagerly. 
‘**‘ You are very kind to me."’ 

“Tat! tut! You young people are £0 
‘impulsive, and I haven't said aii so you yet. 
I live in & cottage, swo-miles irom any other 
honse. I keep no company, and but two 
servants, both middle-aged-women. You will 
fiad. the place dull ; but,on the ovber hand, I 
shall .make.a companioniof ‘you, and you will 
have -every opportunity of pursuing your 
studies, so that it rests with yourself whether 
you improve your condition or no.’' 

** I wilL.go with; yau,.if yom please,’’ the girl 
answered, gravely. ‘To henself abe eaid, '*Is is 


4 one step. higher on she ladder. Iwill be alady 


yet.” 

“IT shall give you a email salary,” Miss 
‘Rogers went on. * I canmnot afford a large‘one, 
rand a expect no further benefits ‘from 

than I have stated.” 

‘tI sam more-than content,” Bertha ‘said, 
quidtly, ‘and I will @o my ‘best to please 
you.” 


‘Then begin ‘to’ pack at once. Dear, dear,” 
Chuckling to ‘herself, “how ‘wild "Rose ~will 
te when ‘she ‘hears you accompany me. 
‘Mind; Iam only taking you jast to ann _ 
‘word ‘she 
went out as quidily and abroptiy ae he ‘had 
entered; and Bertha began to overhaul ‘her 
*hings. ‘Gifts of clothes or finery from ‘Roce 
she laid ‘aside, although it cost ‘her a struggle 
‘to-do so, for Berthawase fond of adorning her 
pretty person ;and retaining only thove she 
had purchased herself ‘she lobked and ecrded 
‘her box, and sat down on lt, waiting’until her 
services should again be required. “But she 
was not molested, and retired ‘early to rest, 
‘tharing the housemaid’s roum*that night. In 
the morning she was ‘down early, end had 
bidden good-bye to all theservants, with whom 
she was & grest favourite, owing to ‘her 
invariably good temper and willingness to 
assiest one and all. And at ten-thirty she 
walked into the ball, carrying her emul trank ; 
and, ‘to Mrs. Macfarren’s disgust, etd herown 
— triumph, stepped into the carriage with 

te8 8. 


“You see, Phabe, I have teken Bertha off 

a hands,’ said the latter, with a malisious 

fle smile. ‘‘BSbe goes “with me as my com- 

ion,’’ and “before the other eou!d recover 

er astonishment they were whifled away 
flown the Tong drive. 

The next day she was quite cettled in her 
new home, atid busy in the performancs of her 
duties. They:were not‘very onerous, and she 
had ample time for good and ‘useful reading ; 
and, as the ‘months wore by, Miss Rogers 
grew «0 sincerely attachéd to ‘her that she 
conld not fail to be happy. 3 

‘Amonget other things she taught her music 
fs ap amusement forthe long winter evenings ; 
and, finding Ber'tha ‘really clever, permitted 
‘horto-uee the piano whenever she chose, upon 
the condition that she didnot neglect her 
duties. 

In this wise eighteen months went by, ,and 
then Misa Rogers fell il/,.and was, confined to 
her bed. It was then she.reaped the «+ 71-4 
be — MF aye muorged ber inde- 

tigably. night add day, never seeming weary, 
never depressed, so pretty in her dreas.that 
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Miss Rogers declared that it was a pleasure | conditions of the will she rose in high 


only to look at her. 

reat physicians came from town to 
consult on the lady’s case, one and all 
shaking their heads, and saying that with all 
their skill they could do nothing for her. She 
had no particular malady; it was decay of 
constitution. She was not sorry to hear a 
few months would end it all, she had known 
80 much anxiety and woe, and had grown 


gradually but sure 
atient; all her little whims and absurdities 
ing forgotten, and to Bertha she was par- 
ticularly tender. 
smoothing ont her pillows she said,— > 
“I have never had reason to repent taking 


you into my home. You have been as a | her 





| 


One day when the girl was , 


dudgeon, and, gathering her skirts about her, 
prepared to leave the house, 

‘* My cousin must have been mad,’’ she said, 
irately; ‘and of course, Bertha Ferne, as you 
are really mistress of the house now, I will 
not remain another moment in it. I don't 


know by what artifices you won your annuity, | 


but I am quite sure it will do youmo good.” 
‘' We shall see, madam,” the girl answered, 


wa ‘ quietly, ‘ Evidently Mies Rogers had greater | 
rough the long half year, in which she | faith 
faded, she was very | have allowed me to come into my little fortune leaving no ground for hope. 


me than you have, or she would not 


before I attained my majority.” 


Mrs. Maofarren stayed to hear no more, , 


and Bertha was heartily glad when she had 


ne, 
new she sat alone, looking very lovely in 
y-fitting black gown, unrelieved 





— 7 - _ ee 
She stood silent a moment, startled by hi 
sudden outbaret, and he Me 
comfort from her silence, a Sn 1) took 
“I have so little to offer you, but I 
soon to get a living ; and if you would 


, consider my words, and—and take me ag 


am, you should have no re 

decision.” an oe 
Before he ceased, she had well wei 

advantages and disadvantages of i ~ 


, With him; and her answer, althongh spoken 


in the gentlest of tones, was very decided, 
‘*T am more honoured than I can 
Marsh, by your preference; bat pod. re 
I must give you pain. You must see for your: 
self we are not in @ position to marry, even 
did I return your affection, and I do not!" 
“Don’t send me away hopeless!" 


daughter to me, I am grateful to you, and I | save by the snowy collar and ouffs. Her face pleaded, getting a little nearer to her. “I hays 


shall not leave you penniless," 


was thoughtfal, her mind being busy with. 


Bertha tried to thank her, but Miss Rogers ' plans for the future ; and it was with an 
e. ex 


stayed her by a feeble gestur 


jon of annoyance that she turned to 


“When I am gone you must write thenews | meet a visitor, who was announced as Mr. 


to Mre. Macfarren. She is my nearest relative, 
almost my only one, and will, perhaps, attend 
my . Bhe is a rich woman, and the 
little I could leave her would seem an insult 
to her, so I have left all to those I have tried 
and found true,”’ 

Bhe seemed very heavy all day, and at times 


her mind wandered ; but towards evening she | in the suavest and sweetest of tones. 





Marsh. 
He was a slim, fair-haired young curate, 


with shy manners, whose frequent visits | 


to the cottage had been often commented 
upon, and justly attributed to Miss Ferne. 
The girl rose to meet him. 

“This is very kind, Mr. Marsh!" ae. 
“ was 


recovered her old clearness of intellect ; and | getting terribly tired of my own society.” 


bidding Bertha kneel beside her, spoke 
earnestly, but with ever-failing voice, 
* Child, your life is all before you, to make 


or mar as you will. Ah! Bertha, I am afraid ! 
for you, and this fear takes away my peace. | 


You are so ambitious, s0 covetous of the good 
things of this world; so ashamed of your 
lowly origin. You would give up everythin 
to gain an assured and enviable position. 
have tried to save you by making a little pro- 
vision for you. And child, ild! as you 
value your a, as you long for a bright 
and peacefal life, do not allow your ambit 

to make you false to your heart and your 
bonour,” 

The girl knelt with hidden face and heavy 
heart. In all her life she had cared for no 
creature save this dying woman; and as she 
listened to the feeble voice she longed to 
trample down her ambition, but knew cer- 
tainly that the morrow would not find her in 
a like mood. 

“ Wealth is not the highest good, ambition 
not the noblest quality, and nothing but love 
can fill the heart or satisfy it.” 

What did the girl know or care about love, 
€xcept as a means to her end? 

She lifted her head and said, in a low 
veice,— 

“Tam afraid of poverty—afraid lest I should 
die as my mother did, 


So many poor souls, ' 


} 


—-_ <3 =o ——ee @ ae 


who have worked early and late all their lives | 


long, who have lived meanly and tried to make 
® provision for their old age, end their days in 
the house,”’ 

Miss Rogers did not seem to heed her; and 
startled by the strange look on her face, 
Bertha ran to the door and called the maids. 
When they came they saw death was very 
near. Her feeble hands plucked the coverlet 
® moment, and then were still; her head 
turned uneasily upon her pillow, and she 
feebly gasped,— 

“It is ended—at last—at—last,”’ and then 
lay silent for ever. 
7 a . 

The faneral was over, and the will had been 
read. There were legacies to the maids, twenty 
pounds to the county hospital, and to Bertha 
an annuity of fifty-two pounds, which at her 
death was to go to her nearest of kin. The 
remainder of Miss Rogers’s property reverted 
to @ dietant cousin whom she had never seen. 
She had arran that the maids should 
remain at the cottage for three months, to 
allow them time to secure other situations ; 





and she wished Bertha to make her home ' 
there also, until she had laid her plans for the | 


future. When Mrs. Macfarren heard 


the | 


He grew red with pleasure and confusion. 

**I—I wae just passing, and thought I would 
look in. I fancied you might feel lonely, and 
—and sad!" 

“I am very glad to receive any friend, 
oy one 60 valued by her.’’ 

he did not speak very sincerely, but there 

was no coquetr 
Miss Rogers eaid often “ ladies never flirt! "’ 
and it was her ambition to figure as a perfect 


“i have brought you a book!" ventured 
the —_, mp gold-and- blue volume 
ht, which Bertha regarded suspiciously, 


to li 
well Kaowing that Oyril Marsh’s library con-| 


sistéd only of a very milk-and-water sort of 


literature. Bat she thanked hins prettily, and 


read the title (all she intended reading), 
“ Stepping Heavenward,” and saying, with a 
faint smile of mockery, ‘* Exchange is no rob- 
bery,” put a small scarlet-and. black book into 
his hands. 

He was somewhat scandalised when it 
proved to be the “Biglow Papers;” buat he 
did not venture to reprove his divinity, whose 
clear young eyes watched his every movement, 
and noted every change of colour and expres- 
sion on the plain, uninteresting face. 

“I did not only come to condole with you,” 
he said, putting the obnoxious volume at a safe 
distance ; ‘* buat—but—to tell you somethin 
of im 6, at least to me.” He fidge 
with his feet, coughed nervously several times, 
then broke out desperately, ‘‘I have been 
thinking, Mies Ferne, that your life must be 
very lonely!” 

“It is, rather,” she answered, de pee 
an inclination to laugh; ‘ but I not re 
main long at Rilestone. My plans are very 
nearly matured now.” 

“You cannot mean you are going away?” 
he cried, startled into co . 

** Bat indeed Ido; and as it has been hinted 
I am too young to live alone I think of adver- 
tising for a post as companion, ‘salary not 80 
much an object asa comfortable home !” 

‘Oh, Miss Ferne, you must not think of 
sucha step. We cannot spare you! I can- 
not spare you! Don’t you see—oh! surely 
you must, because you are so clever—don't you 
see I love you? I am afraid I oare for you 
too much; but try as I will I can’t help my- 
=, Miss Ferne—Bertha, will you marry 
me ” 

Bhe felt some vague pity for him, he was so 
much in earnest, so agitated; but in the 
midst of her pity she could not help comparing 
him to a white rabbit ; his hair, complexion, 
and eyes were nearly colourless. 


in her manner. Had not! 





seventy-five pounds a-year, and li 
at ee ws ving le chewp 
¢ ion me, Mr. Marsh, but your in 
barely suffices for your own wants.’ How, — 
do you propose te maintain two upon it? Our 
united incomes would amount to one hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds: that leavesa |; 
margin for luxuries, and there are always in. 
numerable calle on the clerical purse, Such a 
step would be madness. ” 

“Bat I could take pupile; and I don’t ask 
you to marry jast yet. We are both young, and 
can #fford to wait three or four years, until I 
get a living." 

She almost laughed, thinking what an ardent 
—_ he was; bat she spoke with becoming 
gravity. 

“T have small faith in long engagements, 
under any circumstances; but, believe me, 
Mr. Marsh, I have no affection to give you in 
return ; and I think it far kinder to tell you 
this at once. Pray dismiss any hope you may 
have entertained.’’ 

He had no more tosay. His plain face looked 
positively ugly in the cold light of the winter 
morning—it was so drawn and aged by pain. 
His pale blue eyes were suspiciously moist, and 
his lips trembled ominously ; and Bertha, who 
so hated weakness of any kind, pitied him 
sufficiently to make her manner and voice very 
gentle when she spoke again. 

** You will understand that whilst I remain 
at Rilestone this interview need make no dif- 
ference in our intercourse; and, Mr. Marsh, 
at least you will confess I have never given you 
any ground to believe I cared for you in the 
way you wish.” 

* You have not,” he murmured ; “and Ihave 
been a presumptuous fool ; but I love you, upon 
my soul I do, and that must be my excaee,” 

RL a ng oe _ Jaye — 
the en-path, wii g step 

head ; the very personification of a love-lorn 
swain, and she laughed as she lo 

“ How irresistibly comic he is!" she said; 
“and oh ! how I should snubhim. ‘Loveins 
cottage!’ No thank you, Mr. Marsh, I have 
other views.” 

Then she went back to her old place by the 
fire, and sat with folded white hands, » faint 


° | smile of scorn still carving the pretty moath. 


She saw only the Indierons side a of — one 
posal, and was amuced by r) 

aca all others, had been eleoted as hia fatare 

wife, she who was of the world worldly. 

oo — 4 one of the maida en 

with a daily paper, 

Bertha seized it with an eager look, which 
changed the whole character of her face; 2d 
turning at once to she advertisements, ran 0 
forefinger down the columns of “ Wanted”; 
and so came at last, to the following :— 

“* Wanted, a young lady, to act as com 
to a widow lady, who is nearly blind. 
light, salary liberal. Good references reqa’’’* 
Apply Messrs. Mantle and Oo., Obancety 

ne ” 


aties 


The rich colour surged into Bertha’s -_ 
her eyes grew bright. Already in fancy poe 
installed as companion to the unforsanate Mf 
and afloat in a new and fashionable 
where her beauty and resolution would 
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the prizes she 80 coveted. She drew adaven- 

rt towards her, and wrote to Messrs. Mantle, 
asking for particulars concerning the situation, 
saying that she oculd farnish satisfactory refer- 
enoes as to character and abilities. 

To her great joy the third day after 
her spplication she received a request for 
¢estimonials (which as the vicar and Mr. 
Marsh would supply them, were sure to 
be favourable), and giving her fall par. 
tioulars. The lady was a widow, living 
at a small place in the West of England 
called Clevehead, and, owing to her partial 
blindness, required a cultivated person to read 
4o her, and conduct her correspondence. Her 
mame was Selwyn. She was childless, highly 
connected, and wealthy ; quite willing to pay a 
suitable companion eighty pounds per annum. 
Ina state of great excitement Bertha indited 
her second letter ; and here she made her first 
false step. She stated that she was by birth a 
lady ; her father, an cfficer in the army had 
been killed ina light skirmish with natives, and 
ber mother had only survived hia loss a few 
months, when she (Bertha) had been adopted 
py an old maiden lady, a distant relative, who 
had left her her little all. 

She passed the next fewdays in fear and 
trembling ; and when, at last, a reply reached 
her she was almost afraid to open it. To her 
great joy, however, it was favourable, - 

“ Mrs. Selwyn would be glad if Miss Ferne 
would join her in the course of a week ;"’ go, 
without any twinge of conscience, any remorse 
for the deceit she had practised, Bertha packed 
her tranks, paid all outstanding accounts, and, 
wishing the maids good-bye, embarked upon 
her new life. 

“The lies I told were excusable,” she said 
to herself, “‘ Am I not a child of circumstance, 
without a home or friend in the world—a poor 
waif whom nobody cares for, now she is gone ? 
It is @ hand-to-hand fight between the world 
and me and I will win. With courage and 
good looks one may do much.” 

The short winter day was fast closing in 
when she reached Olevehead, an unimportant 
seaside place. A carriage was in waiting, and 
the footman cast an admiring glances at tho 
tall, svelte figure, and the lovely face, as he held 
the door open for Bertha to enter. She sank 
back amongst the cushions with a sigh of 
satisfaction, and occupied the brief journey 
with plans for the future, and vague wonder- 

concerning Mrs. Selwyn. On reaching 

wyn Lodge she was immediately shown to 
her apartments, which consisted of a dressing 
bedroom opening into each other. A neat. 
looking maid attended her; and saying Mrs, 
Selwyn would be pleased to see her in the 

Wing-room as soon as she had removed 
her wraps, went out, promising to return for 

a few minutes. 

The girl atood a moment before the pier. 
glass, looking at her own reflection with critical 
eyes; then said, after a fashion she had of 
talking to hersel 


g to _ 

“ Look well at yourself, Bertha Ferne, and 
tell me is thera any likeness between you 
and the wretched little pauper you used to 

Ww at Dykedale? Do you realise from 
what depths of degradation you have lifted 
yourself in the past four years? Dare you 

on with the fight? There is so much to 

done before you are satisfied!” and 
the determination on the reflected face 
Was sufficient answer. 

When she had finished her toilet the maid 
returned, and conducted her to the most 
f iuisitely.farnished room she had ever seen. 

— with -_ hair, crowned by a rich 

» Tose m 
Giaet ally. eet her, feeling her way 

“T cannot see your face,” she said, with-a 
amile that was at once inviting and pathetio, 

#0 I shall have to form my opinion of you 

“I hope, Mire. Sel 

‘ope, Mrs. Selwyn, it will be favourable,’’ 
omar said, without @ trace of self-conscious- 

4 er young, sweet a 
+s Sh eke a? tones. ‘I am very 





They dined together, and when dessert waa | 





brought in Mre. Selwyn drew her chair closer | never be a noble or truthful woman unless love 
to her new companion, saying,— came to her. Half her faculties lay dormant 

‘Tell me something about yourself, Miss/ yet; and, despite her grace and beauty, there 
Ferne, and I will give confidence for con-| was something lacking in her—something of 
fidence. If we are to live pleasantly together | womanly softness and goodness, which no- 
it is necessary we should know something of | thing but love could give. 
each other. I believe you said your father; Thentx' day Bertha was up early. ny oy 
was 9 military officer. May I ask what rank /| fires litin Hagh’s rooms, and rifled the hot. 
he held?” houses of their choicsst blooms. It was she 

He was lieutenant in a cavalry regiment,” | who arranged every litsle ornament, imparting 
Bertha answered, the swift crimson mount-/|a dainty look to the homelike apartmsnts, 
ing to her very brow. " He was killed in ajand when she had finished her work she sar- 
skirmish with some Sepoys. I never knew/| veyed it with much satisfaction. 
him, being ® posthumous child, and my} ‘‘ Uniess he is barbarian,’’ she said, ‘ he 
mother died at my birth.” cannot fuil to be pleased.” 

‘Poor soul!" pityingly. ‘And the lady} Then she went out into the little town to 
who is recently deceased adopted you at} make some trifling purchases, meaning to look 
once ?" her best, and it was necessary to brighten her 

“ Yes, Mrs, Selwyn!” sombre dress with laceand jet. So she bought 

Oh, Bertha ! Bertha! How little you guessed | some fine beaded trimming and a little Honiton 
one day those falsehoods would go far toruin| lace, then turned homewards with « light 
all your life—would make you for long months 
the most unhappy woman on this fair earth ! 

‘You are more lonely even than I! ’’ said 
Mrs. Selwyn. ‘“‘I have my nephew, who 
visits me frequently. We are usually gay when 
he is here, and I am glad to say he intends 
coming down next month.” 

‘‘That will be pleasant for you,” Bertha 
answered, whilst her heart beat high with 
hope. Who could tell bat that her happiness 
might come through Mrs. Selwyn's nephew? 


CHAPTER III. 


A mip February day, with sky so blue, and 

air so balmy, one might well imagine Spring 
had really come. Mrs, Selwyn and Bertha 
were driving slowly along a high road leading 
pow the little shingly beach. The luxurious 
ife the girl now led was admirably adapted 
to develop and increase her beauty, and more 
than one passer-by turned his head to look 
after the young girl, whose bloom and fresh- 
ness were the more remarkable when con. 
trasted with the worn face beside her. Mrs. 
Selwyn was speaking in a dreamy tone, with 
& pleasant light in her almost sightless eyes. 

‘To-morrow Mr. Severin will be with us, 
and the house will suddenly wake to life. I 
am afraid, my dear, it has been very dall for 

ou.” 
‘Qh no, no!"’ Bertha hastened to say, 
whilst her face flashed, and her eyes grew 
bright. “I am very happy alone with you, 
dear Mrs. Selwyn.” 

The elder lady smiled affectionately. 

‘**We have become very good friends, 
Bertha ; but to hark back to Hagh. I should 
like him to choose a wife, although I am 
afraid I should see less of him than than now. 
Bat there is small fear of his woe At 
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She had just entered the High-street when 
she heard the clatter of hoofs along the 
stones, and saw a butcher's horse coming 
towards her at that jarious pace which is 
characteristicof them. Te cart was shattered, 
nothing but the shafts remaining. 

Frightened women rushed into shops and 
sideways, men shouted and endeavoured to 
stop the frightened animal, succeeding only ia 
maddening it the more ; and there in the road- 
way was @ little child, with wild eyes and 
white face, too paralysed by fear‘to stir. Taere 
was @ Sick horror in all hearts, and one or two 
women wildly screamed, 

Bertha stood silent and ghastly, jast whilst 
one might draw a breath. Then all that was 
best and noblest in her, al) that was brave 
and tender, came to the fore, and with a bound 
she reached the little fellow, and flang him 
with all her might out of the way of danger. 
But there was no time for her to escape. Soe 
was knocked heavily down to the ground, and 
a ory broke from many a lip as she fell. 

A gentleman, who had turned into the street 
jast in time to see Bertha's heroic act, rushed 
forward ; but long before he reached her she 
had dragged into & sitting position, and 
was stretching out her hand for her battered 
hat. She tried to rise, but the fall had bruised 
and half-stunned her; she felt sick and giddy, 
and the faces of the crowd swam before her 
eyes in an indistinct, blarred mass. 

Two strong arms raised her, and a fall- 
toned, refined voice said,— 

* You are & brave girl! There, keep quiet, 
and I will carry you intoashop. Are you 
hurt?” 

*\No; only a little giddy,” she answered, 
struggling out of his arms. ‘I ghall be all 
right directly,” but she was compelled to lean 
upon him for support. 

The mistress of a drapery establishment 


twenty-nine he is a confirmed bachelor. rap i 

“ Has he had an unfortunate attachment ?’’ | here came forward, and invited them into the 

laughed Bertha. little back parlour, where she said the young 
lady could rest and recover herself. 


**Qhb, no! but most girls make such a set at 
him, and he eo hates indelicacy in a woman. 
He might have married again and again had 
he chosen, because he is an excellent parti, 
but he prefers his freedom. Siill he ought to 
give Severn Hall a mistress ; he owes it to his 
position, His English estate brings in five 
thousand a-year ; and then he has property at 
Trinidad, although that ia more trouble than 

rofit, all his agents being either dishonest or 
ilatory. I am quite sare he is cheated in every 
way.” 

‘* Pleasant for Mr. Severin,” said Bertha, 
whilst she thought how foolish Mrs. Selwyn 
was to confide so utterly in her. 

“She throws temptation in my way,” she 
mused. ‘ She will not see me as I am. Well, 
for his own sake, let as hope Mr.-Severin it 
quite invulnerable. If not,’’ she set her lips 
and looked very determined, ‘if not, I will 
make him marry me.” , 

She was very quiet during the remainder of 
the drive, and pleaded a h he as an excuse 
for her silence, feeling a little ashamed at the 
anxiety Mrs. Selwyn displayed concerning 
her, She was strong and brave, but she would 


“She must have some brandy,” said the 
stranger, ‘she is so horriblyshaken. Great 
heavens! what a meroy the brute did not 
kill you? I believe I should have hesitated 
before risking my life in such a fashion.” 

“TI don’t think you would, sir,” responded 
the woman, with a glance at bis proud, hand- 
some face. ‘But it was a great thing for a 

oung girl to do.” 

. Bertha took the brandy reluctantly, and 
goon her new friend had the satisfaction of 
seeing the colour return slowly to her cheeks, 
and he prepared to leave, being & man who 


hated , 
‘I hope you will soon recover the effects of 
your fall,” and his voice implied more than 
his words; ‘‘and if there is anything farther 
I can d % 
*‘ There ia nothing, thank you.” 


‘* May I not get you a cab?” 
“Oh, no! I live but a short distance from 


here. Thank you so much for your kindness,” 
and she held out a little slim hand, which 
perhaps he held jast a moment too long, as his 
eyes wandered over the young, sweet face, the 
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masses of loosened gold. brown hair; the per: 
fection of the slim, lithe figure. 

“T have done .” he said, as. he 
released. her. hand. “I wish that I had 
arrived earlier on the scene, May I not take 
you home? I am sure you are uofii to.go 


“Tam very well now, thank. you, and will 
not tronble you.”” By her manner he thought 
-— wished “y eee et om py 

ia card and expressing a le to mee r 
again, he took. hie leave, the. draper’s wile 
accompanying him to thse shop door. 

** Do you know the young lady’s name?” he 
asked, shamefacedly. 

‘No, sit; but she lives somewhere near; ag 
she often passes by.’’ 

He thanked her, and went di#appointedty 
away. She looked after him a moment; then. 
resarned to her guest, who sat smiling faintly 
at the piece of. pasteboard in her hand. It 
bore the name, “ Hough Severin,” ‘and Bertha 
was thinking,— 

“Nothing could have been more providen- 
tial than our meeting. He. is: favourably 
impressed, and that means a great deal with 
&@ man of his stamp.” 

Mean whilé Hngh had reached Salwyn Lodge, 
and received a hearty, welcome from his aunt, 
who only lamented that Bertha. was ont. 

‘Oh, I am in ao hurry to meet thia paragon 
of companions, aan& §I’ve.no deubt.I shall be 
avwfally disappointed in‘her, By, tha: way, I 
must tell you of a small. adventere; 1 had in 
High-stzect,” and. ha. forthwith: gave her 
& glowing account of Bertha’a heroism, con- 
cluding, with. the: words, ‘‘ Do you kmow the 
girl? She baa. masses of gold-brown. baiz, 
and a face like a flower.’’ 

‘* My dear, Hagh, L have uot seen s. face to 
know it for years.” 

* Forgive my thoughtievances; but.this girl 
was 60.Unlike any other I-have met. I; shosld 
like to renew oar acquaintance, There was 
such courage and determination im the whole 
face, although it waaso pretty, and 30: essen: 
tially womealy! I wantedito ask her name, 
bat was afzaid I should ba enabbed. for my 
pains.’ 

‘' As you probably would have been. Hugh; 
I really believe your time hascome,”’ 

He laughed: 

“Ob ! come; aunt; Ivor toe prosaic to-fall in 
love at first eight, '* 

‘*T am not sure of that; and when you 
take the infection it willbe badly: Iqrite 
expect we shail havea modern Romeo.” 

‘* Let us hope the ending to my romance will 
bs leas tragic than his,” yawning. 

Half-an-hour after Hagh’s arrival Bertha 
stole in at the servants’ entrance. It didnot 
suit her to.meet Mr. Séverin again so 
soon ; contrivivg to reach. her room un. 
detected she lay down to reat her athing head 
and limbs. Presently the firat bell rang, and 
she despatched a maid with a message to Mrs, 
Selwyn: 

“ Please excuse: my non-eppearance at din- 
ner. [am proatrate with asick headache.’ 

Mra. Selwym was. disappointed. She bad so 
wished Hagh and her paragon to meet; but she 
bay to the girl's. re0m.atonse, and kissing har 
eaid,— 

‘* Pray donot comedown until you azequite 
well. I want-you:to look your bess, you. knew, 
And is there anything Ileamdo:for-yeu?.” 

BF ne — you, dear Mrs. Selwyn. LI only 
need rest, and I am eo sorry to disappoint you, 
To-morrow I shall be all righs.’’ 

Bnt she was more braised and shaken than 
ehs had at first believed, and contd not godown- 
stairs for three orfourdays. Hugh’s curiosity 
was ® little exsited by this invisitie com- 
panion, and he began to look’ forward to‘ their 
meeting with interest. On the fourth evening 
he dined with some friends, and returning to 
the Lodge at an early hour saw the drawing- 
room ablaze with lights, and heard afresh; 
sweet, young voice singing, — 





‘ Listen awhile to my words, lass, ‘tis little: I have: 
to say, 

The sun has set by the old church tower, the birds 
have flown away’; 

But my story is very short, lass, and maybeyon"ve 
heard it before, 

‘is only this, that I love thee, and none could 
love thee more. 

But she turned her head at the words he said, and 
he ‘heard her softly say, 

‘Thiere’s some one else who loves me lad, many a 
nile away!’ 


Hé went quietlyinto the room: His aunt was 
seated in a listening attitade, and presiding at 
the piano was a yound giv] dressed in black. 
It eeemed to Hugh that the burnished braids 
which crowned the small head were familiar to 
him. He advanced towards Mre, Selwyn, who 
turned at the sound of hie step, 

“ This i¢ good of you! I did notexpect you 
home for a long time yet: Bertha; let mo 
introdtice yor ‘tomy nephew; Mr, Severin.’ 

The ‘girl rose; = trifle fluttered; and blushing 
slightty, bat'she said with’ her prettiest smile, 
“Mr, Severin and I are scqusintences 
already,” and, to his surprise and délight, 
Hug found himself faea to face with his 


2. 

“ Why have'l been keptin ignorancs of tho 
fact? » Neuanded Mrs: Selwyn, “Yow have 
deceived nite shanrefally, ” 

“My dear aunt, as Miss Ferne says, we have’ 
met before ; but I had no idea that my heroical 
acquaintance and this young lady were one 
and the same. ’’ 

‘« Bertha |’ otied the lady; “iit trae? Oh, 


need age dear, I ant afraid: you were mitch | 


, and younever hirted the real reagon for 
— ing your room. Why were you so secre- 
tive.’ 

“Self praite is no recommen#ation,” the girl 
retorted laughingly, and reseated herself'at the 
piano; bntshe did not’ touch’ the Keys again. 


Hogh bed'so much to tell herof his traveteot | 


that far-awnay sunny estate in Trintdad, witere 
things always went wrong, and where, “oneot 
theee dayp,” heintendéd working miraciewin the 

of reformation ; amd’ Mire: listened 
with a qoiet‘smife; and plotted; mean whils, to 


bring there’ two fxvouriies ‘together in that) 
fastest ofall bonds—wetllock: Never had Hugh | 


spent so pleasant a time, and when the Hiphts 


were brought’ im he was very reluctant ‘to say! 


good-night; Bat tha bonrs for retfring end 
rising were fixed atthe lodge, and were: never 
allowed to be altered. 

Well, Hugh; osid Mrs. Stiwyn, when be 
had closed the door upon Bertha, “what is your 
eee Ferne? Did T praise her too 

g y ” 

“No,” with more gravity then theocession 
seemed to warrant. Sheis very beantifnl aad 
intelligent; : and a woman who cotlt ris ber 
life as'she did a few days since ronet have some 
very noble qualities." 

ry Selwyn ensiled signifieantly, but only 
said; — 

“Don's spoil her withflattery, Seis very 
nice as she is!’ And oh; Hagh! bow do you 
like: yourrocms ?" 

“ They are vastly’ improved; alfiorylt, in- 
Goad, t were always comfortable, Is that 
das to Mika Ferne also ?"” ; 

‘Yes! Tho girl bas most verentife genins ; 
per let foiks say what they will, birth will 
tell” 

Then they parted for the night, and Hugh 
found himself thinking a great dea? abons his 
vant’s jon. As the day wore om he 
sought her persistently, and ‘perhaps: her’ very 
indifference piqued’ hime into’ greater ad mira- 
tion. 

It was such a new experience to-find him- 
self'treated cavalfierly ; and'when he remem. 
bered her comparative poverty and his great 
wealth he came to the conclusion that’ Misa 
Ferne was & true and unwor woman; and 
—— who won gtr ~ ey 

young people were leff very’ muck to 
their own devices. they 
on the cliffs, or lei on the ’shingty beach, 


wandered | 


————————S}S! 
Together they spent long hoursia honting 
ferns and: flowers, or visiting such te 
note ~ the ona a ae and:life grew. 
goodly thing ‘to Hugh, beings 

by first love~dove “ caaget death, — 

Be wasa good nav, and proud ; intolerant 
to the faults and vices of others; so that Berths 
often wondered, with a faint thrill of feag, how 
he would set could he know what:a lie: her 
whole life was. 

Bat this did not prevent her drawing largely 
on herimagination: when he spoke of « 

ple,” or shake ber fixed resolve: to 
when he.shonld asiz her. 

Her beard: wae still cold amd dead 
her; and with such a nature as: 
hearé niust'speak, must throb with: the 
amd agony of love bsfore conscience: 

More than a month’ bad prased 
arrival a@ Clevshead; and: it was 
Aprif.. Under the hedgerows,an ; 
liaspid: brooks, primroser were: barsting i 
starry blossoms, and the air waa. heavy with 
re ae of wp ears = oe 

Haugh did not‘speals of gaimg, althongh 
Olevebead was a. dail litte ;and.day by 
day Bertha hoped he would asktheoquestion 
sha longedito hear, 

One day she came dowm. wearkig: s 
pretsy dreas:of seme soft, dark‘ bine: material 
(having just: digearded her: mourning), .and 
| found only Hugh in the dreakfasteoomm 

“ Yon are: to attend to my: wants, iliyon 
plesse,; Mise Ferne,'’ he eaid, withvan sstempt 
na dem ureness. “ Anns ie not comingdown; her 
cold is ss much worse,’’ 

Thon it ia obvious I mat govto her,” smil- 
ing. ‘ You must ba your own atiendank/* 

+ Indeed, there never waesuch sai 
ae 1; and;»ae o matter of facthi Mra 
| doesn't want you. She is too hoarsetospeak, 
and her head achee too. badiy to allow any 
‘oreatusenest. She has comotiseioned me 4d 
| dzive youto Landsville/’ 

“ Bat it seems crush ta leave her1" Berths 
protested, whilst her heart»throbbed; andher 
brain grew giddy with swiden hopes. “Ar 
‘ you quite sure she wishes me to go?” 
| “ Qaite; and,asit is euch » glorious mam 
ing, we will lose no time: ia startings The 
weather is so uncertain just now.’ 

‘Ig it ever anything eles im. England?” 
seating upat the strong, dari faces. — 

“ Leupposenot, unless one admits: itacer- 
tainty to Be bad. Another cup» of cofles, 

eaea |” 
pee mest was & pleasant one, enlivaned.at 
it was by Hagh’s reminiscences of his teavels, 
and when it was emied Berths ran off tedzeat, 
takieg «far longer time than usnebwitls ber 
toile 


te 

But jast as. Hogh was growing impatient he 
heard the swish of her dress upon shastaltl, 
the light cliclof high-hecled shoes ; and & M0- 
ment later she joined bim, lovbing lovd pia's 
dark blue velvet paletot,.turned bank with 
crimson satin, and a ciose- fisting bat orn 
mented with wavy feathors: , 
| “ Shall bdo?” she questioned, ssuciiy, sé 

with an elaborate curtsey, 
| “ Youmreperfeotly = 1 What: haveyot 
been doing to-yourself His youn daee any- 
thing to: do with:your appearances 
| “QO€ course nee. Donit you know fine 
feathers make fine birda? Naw it» you a 
realy we liad best start, oo weshall be home: 
too late for lancheon."’ ; 
“1 om —— waiting, and Kieg,Oimlie 
is growing im ent,’ 
He assisted herinto thedog-oant, sud sprang 
beside her. ain 
ic It is adivine day!” he noid, paling: $99 
‘yeing. ‘Just os — for % good spimy 
ride, Misa Ferne?”’ 
emo, I have never had ».chance. 60 = 
You see, I have always been comparativel, 
peor, but-——"” 

“Bat we mus remedy that as seon ts 
possible, and:I should lilse to be. your sater. 
thesrt. T knew I should have-an spt Pop 

“At all events I shall never t7 / 
‘patience ia: that particular thing. - 
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panions cannot afford such a luxury as a 


pore. : : 

“ Youspeak a8 though you intend remain. 
ig companion all your life,” vexediy. 

« Whatelee could I do?” 

«You could marry me,” he answered, 
by. the sudden bright flash on her 
Her eyelids drooped, and) her breath 
ashe laid one hand'upon her loosely 
jooked fingers. ‘‘I love you very dearly, 
Bertha, more than any poor words of mine 
aan express, and all the hap iness of my life 
jie in; your hands. Sweetheart, what will 
you say: to mei?" x 

She was greatly agitated, eho whe wag 
smaga. 80. 0 ; and when she lifted her 
pesutifal eyes to his the passion she saw there 

i her, drove the lusty red from her 
lips, the delicate bloom from her cheeks, 

Hagh was so much in earnest, and she had 
little to give him—only jast herself, and 
she was deceiving him so oraelly. She. tem. 
ised & little with bim. 

“ You know nothing of me. I am friendless 





BFR 
£ 





r,” 
—— that, I love you,’’ he rejoined, 
ardently. “ Bertha, tell me to hope!” 

Just ® moment:she trembled, and a voice in 
her heart cried, ‘‘Take care! take care!’’ 
Then she thonght of the early yeare of her life, 
and grew hard again, aa with averted faceshe 
naraured,— 


“You may do more than hope!” 

He threw an arm about her, and drew her 
close to his side. 

“De you mean. you love me, Bertha?” he 
cried, voice shaken with sudden joy. 
“Tell me, my darling!" and he kiesed her 
madly whilst. he:waited for her reply. 

“Tleve:you, Hugh,” she said, very gently; 
bother face was white as death, because of 
the-thought, “If ever he. learns how: I have 
deceived him he will put-me away in sight of 
ee 

or Hugh. He was so supremely ha: 
he believed himself the most-enviable of mand 
He never doubted Bortha’s werd ; he never 
— that rank and wealth only had won 
this beantifal woman for his-bride ; that bat 
— things this golden hour had’ never 


Even Bertha was tonched by his tender 
deference, and the great triumph in his-happy 
eyes; andeshe tried to believe all would’ go 
se ante spasings balls,;"’ so long: as she 
a ithe Macfarrens and their clique, and 
Ng that would not be a difficult thing 


Mrs. Selwyn was delighted when she heard 
the news: She took the dainty face between 
ine inmall, trail: hands, and Bissed the bread 

ye 

“My dear,” she eaid, ‘' I have my. heart's 
detire, It is not many who are so blest, and 
I know you will make Hogh heppy: I did 
tt think his choice of a wife-could give me 
nah perfect satiefaction.'’ 

Bat, Mrs. Selwyn, I am only a poor and 
girl. I waa afraid of your anger.” 
ate net a crime, and by birth you 
Bertha’s face grew. orimeon, a3 she turned 

to her lover with a nervous laugh,— 

. Yoa would not one of the people?” 

I think unequal marriages ill-advised,” he 
Mewered, gravely. 

Aud suppose— just by: way of argument— 
you married a woman you thought was of 
eer standing, and afterwards found she 

d deesived you, what would you de?” 

Bend. her packing; deceit I could’ never 
aaeive, But there is no fear you willever try 

such « fashion,’ and her heart was sick 





be teas, whiles she forced herself to emile, 

tna ot was an impatient wooer. Hesaid he 
deat 60 long for a wife that he cond 
fan to wait no longer, #0 the preparations 
hone Se were at once commenced. 


with 's beaweir 1“iittle ms @- cocupi eer) 
1a mare, an fi 
Much of his time int her to ride. She 








"al 60 fearless, co apt, that this was a pleaeure | 


to him, and certainly she never looked lovelier 
than when in the saddie. 

Together they boated, drove, sang, and 
the girl would have been base, indeod, 
to feel no gratitude. Shea was‘ proud; too, 
of her handsome, aristocratia Jover; pronder 
still of his strength of will, bis intellectual 
acquirements; bat as yes her heart wae a 
sealed: book. Now and'then a fear assailed 
him that her love for him wag not so deepand 
tender as his for her; then he reflected that 
women are trained to hide their feelings, and 
that, when once they were married, tizis coyness 
and reserve would vanish quite.away. 

At last the wedding day dawned, a. glorious 
Jaly morning, without)s: cloud to mar the 
soft, deep azure of the eky. The bride, who 
wae far less agitated than any one of the 
bridesmaids, disdained sll sesistance, and 
dressed: herself with: fingers that did’ not 
tremble. She was very pale, but her oom- 
posure was perfect, and when one remarked 
upon this she asked,— 

‘* Why should I ory or make.a scene? Am 
Inot marrying the man of my choice?” 
which speech being repeated to Haugh wens far 
to increage his happinegs, and. his. confidence 
in her love, 

The ceremony was & quiet: one, and 
directly breakfast was ended. the happy pair 
started on their travela. Hugh had pro- 
mised ta take bis bride to al) the places of 
note in Earope, and they did. not intend re- 
turning to England until.the close of Sep- 
tember. ’ 

What a new life was opened to Bertha then ! 
What new enjoyment she found in all the 
varied scenery, the countless amusements.of 
those golden sainmer months! And slowly. 
but surely, her feeling towards her husband 
was changing. Gratitude and admiration were 
deepening into love. She began to wateh for 
him, to anticipate his wiahea, and supply hia 
wants. At first she laughed at herself. It 
seemed inoredible that she, Bertha Severin, 
shonid have any romance in. her. com- 
position, should be. capable of. loving any 
other than hersalf! But. as. the days 
went by, and she conld no longer hide 
the truth fzom herself, ehe grew half 
afraid of the exqnisite: joy which was 
msking her more womanly, more, pure; 
of the new-shamed sense. of her deception, 
the new desire to atone for. all tho: paat. 
She was very meek with Hugh in: those 
days, and her humility hurt him. Bat 
when he reasoned with her about it she 
flang her arms round hia neck, and hiding her 


face on his breast whispered. she was not | ey 


worthy to be his wife, hia chosen love; that 
she was all faults and follies; then lifting 
sowy eyes to his prayed him never to tove her 


“Asif I could!” hesaid, holding har close, 
and kissing the fair, upturned face which had 
grown so muoh fairer and aweeter of late. 
** You are the pride of my life.” 

‘*And you will always hold me so dear? 
Even though at times I vex you?” 

** You have never vexed'or wearied me yet. 
I think you never will,” he answered, kissing 
the drooped head with its weight of sunbright 
braids. 

** And you would forgive me any offence?” 

*t Any, andeverything, sweetheart, bat deli. 
berate an@ wanton. déceit; and’ you ars tao 
frank and honest ever to test my love in such 
a way.” 

She clang to him then im an agony of re- 
morse. Oh! if she conld undo the past! I? 
she conld only blot out the memory of the 
ruthless deception she had practised! She 
could hardly refrain from falling on her knees 
before him, and confeesing all ; but the fear of 
losing his love, his faith, held‘her silent. And 
so the sunny days wore by, and neither 
dreamed how soon the end of this happy time 


would come. 





CHAPTER IY. 


Ovrrzy-and often in the days that followed, 
when her burden seemed too heavy for her to 











bear, when all the world had grown dark to 
her, and life was hateful, his words returned 
to her; and she exw from first to last she had 
betrayed his trust, wronged ani deceived 
him beyond reparation, But now she had no 
theught cf trouble; ber life was fall of rap- 
turons happiness, and ehe was lailed into a 
sense of'gecurity, from which she waa to be 
radely awakened at no distant period. 

In September the Saverins returned to 
England, and Hogh carried his bride off to 
Scarborough, sayingit would be timeenough to 
take her to his own home in Ostober—that 
home of # long line of honourable ancestors, 
who would have turned in their graves could 
they have known what manzer of woman was 
to queen it in those ancient balla and dim 
corridors. 

She was very, very happy then, Her bearty 
bad taken s tenderer caste; and rmen envied 
Hugh Severin; women grew jealous ae they 
listened to the praises lavished on this girl, 
“‘who had been a mera nobody” until her 
husband lifted her from her obscurity. 

They had been three days in Soarborough, 
and were walking on the picr, when suddenly 
Bertha thought sbe saw a familiar figare 
amongst the gaily-dressed crowd; and with a 
great horror at her heart proposed returning 
home. To her despair Hogh negatived this 
sugeestion, 

‘* Wait. a minnte, Bertha,’ he said; “I 
belisve that lady in grey and soartet is an 
old friend, and I should like to speak to her. 
She has been absent from Hvgland: several 
months on account of her heslth.’’ 

The lady referred to turacd her head, and 
Bertha grew white ag death ag:ehe recognised 
Rose Mactarren! She was chattiog gaily with 
some companions, but, catching sight of Hugh, 
finshed slightly, and separating from her 
party came forward with ontetretched hand. 
Bertha fell back, waiting for the inevitable 
dénouement, in such fear and angaish ae could 
only come once in a lifetime. Sie knew too 
well her old enemy wonld not epare her, 

‘‘ Mr, Severin, how glad 1 am to see you! 
Ween did you come, and ie Mrs, Severin 
with you?: Is that your wife?” witha glance 
at Bertha, who stood with ber back tarned to 
them, lcoking down into the unquiet sea. 
‘‘ Pray introduce me. We ought to be frienda,”’ 

He.tarned, a proud and hapay light iu his 
eyes. 
¥ Bertha,” he aaid, ‘coma here: Youmuss 
know Miss Maofarren!’’ and a3: she con- 
fronted him, he wondered at the whiteness of 
her face, the bard defiauce im ber-beautifal 


68. _ 
‘Bertha! Bertha-Ferae!” Rose cried, 
looking dazedly atthe beautiful, elegantly- 
@ressed woman: before her; and thom her 
sallow, face grew positively fiendish invita rage 
aud envy, for once she badihoeped ta: atand. in 
tha plece her rival now. ovenpie?. 

‘*Ot course,’ she said, notdeigning te bow 
to the unhappy creature, ‘‘of course, Mr. 
Severin, you bad a perfect right so exercise 
your own jadgment in your choiae ofa. wife; 
but you oan hardly expect:me to zecognisa and 
conntenanee my own maid!” 

His brow grew dark with anger, bus, before 
be could apeak Bertha said, ina calm, slightly 
scornful voice,— . ; 

“ Thisiga case of mistaken;identity, and 
it appears to me someone bas been using my 
maiden name to my detriment.” 

Hagh looked distrustfnlly from one to. the: 
other, whilst Rose borat out,— 

“ Do you mean to say you are nati the. real 
Bertha Ferne, the girl. my mother took, from 
Dykedale Union, and, who. rewarded her 
goodness with the bases ingratitude?” 

**T do not, understand you,’ with jay com. 
posure. “ Mr, Severin ia well soqnainted with 
my antecedents—and satisfiad.” 

‘‘ If he knows the trath he is easily satic- 
ty 


fied. 

Bat Hugt lcoked far from content. 

“Ts this a mistake?” he asked, in & 
changed barsh voice, and Bertha answered, 
without flinching ,— 
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All around and aboot them the waters 
moaned and tossed ; but say Jaughter, foolish, 
inconsequent chatter, cleft the air. Bertha 
wondered how all the world should be gay 
when her whole life's happiness was at stake. 
Bhe would fight to the end, and die, if need 
were, with her face to the foe. It was not only 
wealth and position for which she fought 
now, but Hugh’s love; and she thought, 
*t Without it I should go mad, or die.” Then she 
roused herself to listen to his words. He was 
speaking very sternly and uncompromisingly ; 
and Rose trembled under the cold regard of 
those haughty eyes, because she loved him as 
she had never loved avy creatare but herself. 

‘* ] regret extremely that so old a friendship 
as ours has been broken through, Miss Mac- 
farren; but, of course, you understand that, 
unless you acknowledge your mistake, when 
we meet in future it must be as strangers. 
Come, Bertha.”’ 


She laid her chill, trembling hand in his | 


arm, 

“ Yes, we will go. It is very cold,’ she 
said, and looked vainly into his face for the 
love he had never until now denied her. 

Bat he would not meet the imploring gsze 


of those piteous eyes, and with an awful pang | 


she realised he doubted her. Still, once away 


from Rose, she might epeedily reassure him | 
ot her truth, and win back his lost confidence. . 
Bat Rose was not so easily to be thwarted , 


of her revenge. She stepped quickly after 
them, and placing herself beside Haugh, said,— 

**T cannot let you go thinking so badly of 
me, Mr, Severin, and so deceived in—in your 
wife. In common justice you muat hear 
what I have tosay. Ask your wife if she was 
not born and bred in Dykedale Union until 
her fourteenth birthday? Ask her who 
resoued her from her low condition, who 
would have befriended her her whole life 
through, but for her own misconduct? Can 
she deny that her father was a sergeant in a 
— regiment, and her mother a peasant 
girl?’ 

“Ta this true?" 


And Bertha wondered dully if it was 


Hagh’s voice speaking. 

**No,” she said; bat her voice was ag 
ohanged as his. ‘‘ No, it ia false.” 

“* Wait,” cried Rose, “and I will bring an 
independent witness to prove the truth of my 
statement," 

She left then, and they stood aide by side, 


not daring to look into each other's eyes. | 


Bertha could not have moved or spoken then 
had her life depended on it. She felt that all 
she had striven for, all she loved and prized, 
was now to be wrested from her grasp. 

Rose was not long in rejoining them, and 
with her came a dashing little brunette, none 
ether than Cossie Danes. Bertha could have 
shrieked as her eyes fell on the saucy, smiling 
— but by a strong effort she controlled her. 
gelf. 

“This is Mra. Severin, Cossie. Can you 
¢ell me who she was ?”’ 

“ Why, Bertha Ferne, of course,” and she 
put out her hand. ‘“ Dear Mrs. Severin, let 
me congratulate you. Don’t you know I 
always prophesied great things for you?" 

To her surprise Bertha tarned away. 

“Take me home, Hagh," she wailed. “I 
am ill,” and in silence he led her away. 

Then Cossie lifted her perplexed eyes to her 
companion’s face, seeing there such hate and 
malicious triumph that the whole story was 
made plain to her at once. 

_“How dare you make me a party to your 
vile scheme?’ she demanded, passionately. 
‘If Mr. Severin was ignorant of his wife's 
low origin why must you undeceive him?” 

_“ Beoause I hate her!" tersely. ‘‘ She won 
him away from me,” 

Nota word was exchanged between husband 

wife as they went slowly back to their 
lodgings. Bertha walked with bowed head 
snd white face, from which all light and joy 
had been stricken at a blow. She was scarcely 


| cepable of thought. and the wild ory in her 
heart made her deaf to all other sounds. 

** Lost! lost! Ob! my love, my husband!" 

She dared not look at Hagh. She was 
utterly and cruelly afraid of him. Sae knew 
(none so well) how proud he was, how dearly 
he held kis honour and the glory of his 
ancient name. He had often told her that 
none of his race had sullied their pure blood 
by marrying out of their station. 

‘*T have no cause to blush for our women,” 
he had said, with his handsome head thrown 
back, and his eyes bright with pride. 

And now he knew a pauper had entrapped 
him into marriage, the child cf lowly people. 

‘‘He will never forgive me,” she thought. 
“Oh, Heaven! he will never forgive me. 
And I--what shall Ido?" She clinched her 
hands in the folds of her skirts, ‘‘I wish I 
might die before he had spoken one cruel word 
tome. He would be sorry for my untimely 
| end, and forgive my cff-ucw."’ 

At last they reached home. He held the 
| door open, and she passed in, trembling in 
| every limb. Mechanically she went to her 

own room, and he followed. 

| ‘Then he closed and locked the door, always 
with that same air of cold and oruel calm, 
and putting the key in his pocket wheeled 
| round upon her. 

‘Tell me what Miss Maocfarren’s story 
means, and without circumlocution? "’ 

She lifted piteous eyes to his, and strove to 
speak, bat her trembling lips refused to obey 
her will, and Hadgh eaid even more sternly 
: than before,— 

‘‘Is this story trae? I insist that you 
answer me!" 

She locked her hands together, swaying to 
and fro like a mad thing. Then she muttered, 
hoaraely,-- 

** Forgive me, forgive me! husband, sweet- 
heart. It is true!" 

For a time after she had spoken there was 
utter silence in the room. Hugh had seated 
himself at a distance; and, terrified by his 
unnatural calm, the unhappy creature dragged 
herself across the room to him. 

She tried to touch him, but he warded her 
off; and there was such implacable anger, such 
_ terrible sorn in his eyes, such outraged pride 

and love upon his face, that she sank upon 

the floor, and grovelled at his feet, with her 
, head—her pretty head, with all its sunny 
| braids—bowed down upon her outstretched 
arms. 

‘* Kill me,” she moaned, “‘ but do not look at 
me so!" 

‘*Woman,” he said, in a low, hard voice, 
“how had you the heart to wrong me so 
bitterly? I, whoso loved and trusted you. I, 
who would have staked my life on your purity 
| and trath?”’ 

And only her low moans answered him ; 
but oa did not move his heart to pity. 

“ me who and what you are? At least 
I have a right to know so much.” 

‘*I will tell you all,” she wailed. ‘‘Oh! 
yes, all. I will hide nothing trom you; no 
deception will help me now. I do not care 
what happens now I have lost your love; but 
Hagh, my darling, my lost darling, have 
some pity on me, because I am your wife, and 
& poor, — wretched woman!" 

‘‘Am I likely to forget you are my wife?” 
he retorted, with great bitterness. ‘Go on; 
and if you can, speak the truth this once." 

Bhe winced under his taunt, but neither 
replied to it nor lifted her head. Perhaps, for 
the firat time, she fally realised how great was 
her sin, how bitterly he felt her want of 
honour and trath, 

Word by word, with many sobs, with many 
passion filled pauses, she told him the history 
of her life; hiding nothing, excusing nothing, 
hoping against hope, that when he heard of 
her constant straggle to lift herself “ont of 
the prison of her mean estate” he would pity 
her, and perbaps condone her offence, 

But Hagh was not disposed to be pitifal ; 





ey 
trust in her had been too rudely and euddea. 
shattered. ely and suddenly 

From beginning to end she told 
jor = with tears. and re be 
ende e@ bent over her, not at i 
-—~% and said,— tempting & 

‘‘One thing more, Bertha. W 
—— me = you love me? hp _ 
truly say you did I will try to forgi 
deception." ° OFgwve You 

Bhe had lied to him when she did ‘not Ioy 
him ; she could not lie to him now, ° ’ 

“Do not ask me that,” she implored 
“ Show me so mach mercy! I don’s desern 
it, but = ae that you are all the worl 
to me; that unless you forgive and 
back all my life is desolate 1 — 

He stooped, and raising her face between 
his hands, forced her to meet his gaz, 

*‘Did you love me on our Wwedding-day?” 
he demanded. 

She flang ont her hands madly, 

“No! Oh, you wrest the trath from me, 
and use it against me. Oh, Heaven! son 
break my heart!" 

He pushed her away, and, groaning, hid his 
face upon his arms. 

‘I thought you so true, I held you so dear, 
You were ag some saint to me, Woman, | 
worshipped you, and now I find you false to 
the heart’s core, too utterly unscrupulous to 
allow anything to come between you and your 
interests ; too callous to have any compunotion 
for the shame and degradation you have made 
me bear."’ 

“I love you,” was her only plea; and he 
laughed loudly, scornfally, and his laughter 
roused her. With a great effort she raised 
herself, and stood before him, slim, besatiful, 
despairing. Then all her love and all her 
longing drove her to his side, She laid her arms 
about his neck, her mouth upon his brow, ss 
though she hoped her mere touch would melt 
his heart. Bat again he put her away, this 
time more roughly, and she leaned against the 
wall, one hand pressed hard upon her heart, 
her wide and anguished eyes fall of passionate 
entreaty. 

He, too, rose and confronted her. 

“§o you have deceived me in all things. 
You swore you loved me then ; now you confess 
that, too, wasa lie. How, then, can I believe 
your protestations now? No, woman—whom 
it is my misfortune to call wife—you are 
afcaid only of losing your usurped position, the 
rank and wealth for which you sold youreelt. 
I am a necessary, but unpleasant appendage.’ 
“Qh, you are cruel! you are crael!” 
cried, beating her breast with ber hands, as 
though she strove to kill the snguish there. 
‘*At least allow I oan be true in this, tha’ 
amongst my dross there may be a grain of 
gold. I love you as the good love Heaven. I 
wigan be axghed. 

e laughed. 
‘Do not protest so vehemently. Trast ms 
it will be a hard matter to deceive me aseoond 
time. And have no fear that you shall lose 
the gods of your worship, You are my 
and I am bound to maintain youin 
with your present — I will go farther. 
I will relieve you of my presence.” 
At that she cried out wildly ; but he did not 
seem to heed her, as he went on . 
nously,— 
You will remain here until I retaro. 1am 
going to telegraph for Mrs. Selwyn. She 
know what to advise.” ‘ital 
A look of hope gleamed in the beau 
hazel eyes, aa 
“T am content to wait," she said, “Mrs. 
Selwyn isa good woman, and will judge a1 
mercifully, Perhaps she will succeed ny 
pe pam yap our — re me. 

shall pray for it night and day. “ 
you into forgiveness by my very importanity. 
Try me, prove me but once! I will eerve 
as never slave served her master. I will a 
atientiy for long years, even, if you will 0 
et me hope.” ” 
“ Methinks the lady doth protest too much, 
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hia wound was too recent and too or His 


he quoted bitterly, and went oat. Bat now 
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that Bertha knew Mrs. Selwyn was coming 
she resolved to wait for to-morrow’s events. 
She would nt harass Hogh with entreaties. 
No, she deserved to suffer, and would suffer 

5e, Bat through all the years” that 
followed she could never tell how that long 
night passed. She only remembered that she 
lay upon the floor, listening to Hugh's irre- 
gular tramp in the adjo room. 

Towards noon the following day she heard 
voices and steps; and, recognising Mrs, 
felwyn’s tones, ran out upon the landing, 

out her hands impulsively, and 
would have kissed the lady, but she drew 
pack shadderingly ; and poor Bertha’s hope, ' 
that she bad nursed until it became almost a 
certainty, died oat. 

Listleesly she followed husband and aunt 
into the room, heard her own story re 
inall ite sorrowful, shamefal details, and knew 
she must hag no mercy from the woman 
who once loved her. 

Then she did not care what happened to 
her, She beard them arranging every detail 
of her fature life. She was to live with Mrs. 
Selwyn, whiles Hagh went to his estate in 
Trinidad. There was to be no scandal, and 
he would make her a handsome allowance. 

“And when I retarn,” he said, in conola- 
sion, “we willendeavour to arrange matters for 
our mutual comfort. You will be good to her, 
aunt, because once I loved her." 

“Love,” said the listener, in a strange 
yoioe, “has no end, and is mercifal."’ 

Bat neither heeded her. 

“To-morrow,” continued Hugh, ‘‘ Bertha 
will be ready to return with you to Olevehead, 
You will have your things packed, if you 
please,” relactantly addressing her, ‘‘and aa 
you start early I will wish you good.bye to- 

Do you understand?”’ 
“Yes,” she said, apathetically, ‘I under- 


Later in the day aunt and nephew went out 
and a little sob rose to the 





part or lot in their lives. 

Bat she had no time to waste in tears and 
sighs. She must be up and doing. So she 
wrote Upon & card,— 

“You think I am sorry for my sin, because 
I fear to lose the rank and wealth I have 
enjoyed. You will learn your mistake when 
I freely relinquish both. Should you meet 
another woman who can make you happy, see 
it the law of the land will not set you free of 
one who was never worthy of you, and release 
yourself. Good-bye, and Heaven bless you." 

She counted the money in her puree, and, 
unlocking her desk, took out more. Only the 
previous day she had received her quarterly 
allowance from Hagh. 

“I shall need it," she thought. “ Later on, 
please Heaven I will repay him.” Then she 
pee herself carefally and went out, The 
st person she saw was Rose, 

0, Bertha Severin, I have found you out; 
aad my revenge was worth waiting for.”’ 

a our revenge! What wrong had I ever 

ane you?’ Bertha demanded, calmly. 

You were always preferred to me, despite 
your low birth, and I hated you for that. And 
Fp you have stolen away the man I loved. 

Want some recompense for my pain, and I 
— have it. Where are you going alone? 

the idolised bridegroom cast off the 
ne ee 

ake care, Miss Macfarren, how you pro- 
Voke & desperate woman. te th ra it 
Po hot always politic to insult an equal—yes, 

u equal by education and marriage, if not by 
— Does not every man lift bis wife (now- 
ver mf her birth) to an equality with 


Rose looked sneeringly at her. 
ain are more free of speech than you 
ag ae it os wiser to hold your 
; it no 
77 snealoulable mischief.” vee abitgsncen 
ou cannot hurt me more than you have 
already done. Nothing you may say pm do will 





affect me now. I am going away for a time, § 
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and it would be as well, Miss Maofarren, 

in my absence to hold as little communication 

with Mr. Severin as possible. Scandal spares 

no one, and your openly-expressed preference 

fora married man might resalt:in mach on 

Pe shaft Be to yourself,” and with that part- 
shaft Bertha went her way. ~ 

She took a first-class to Liverpool-street, 
and was soon speeding away from Scar- 
borough and the man she now loved with all 
the force and constanoy of a strong nature. 

“If I had been wise,” she thought, “I 
should have saved my money by travelling 
third-class; bat I want to be quiet, I must 
have time to form my plans before reaching 
London," 

And here the experiences of her early life 
stood her in good stead. She was neither 
nervous nor afraid, only most miserable, It 
seemed to her she must die of the fearfal ache 
in her heart, and she hated herself that she 
was 80 physically strong. 

“This blow would have killed another 
woman,” she said, dally. ‘I suppose I must 
be made of different stuff.” 

Reaching Liverpool-street she drove off to 
the lawyer who had transacted Miss Rogers's 
affairs, and astonished him by begging a half- 
year’s allowance in advance. Bat she ex- 

Iained that being in London on important 
usiness she had exhausted her supply of 
ready-money, and it was now too late to 
apply to Mr. Severin's bankers. 

Her explanation satisfied him, and he 
readily provided the sum she asked. A few 
= — she was je the streets searching 

‘or cheap and respectable lodgings. 

She had now reached the quarter where 
respectable artisans and clerks live; and 
jast a moment her heart failed her as she saw 
row after row of dingy houses, all of the same 
style, all sorely in need of paint. 

Women stood on the doorsteps or leaned 
out of the narrow windows talking in high, 


be throat as she felt she had no ‘Send sord | shrill tones of this and that, the latest scandal, 


and the general dearness of things. Dirty 
children quarrelled and fought, or made mud 
pies in the gutter, and Bertha recoiled from 
the prospect before her. 

Bat having come thus far she would not go 
back. She had bat one idea—how to lose 
herself to all who knew her; and surely none 
would search for her in the midst of such 
squalor. 

So on she went, conscious that she was the 
cynosare of all eyes because of her beautifal, 
pale face, her neat, but rich dress, She came 
at last to a house where a card in a window 
announced the first floor was to let. She 
knocked at the door, and after a lengthy 
period a slatternly woman opened it, and 
glancing suspiciously at her, said,— 

‘© What do you want?" 

** You have a room to let?" 

‘Two, with acidity; ‘ but 
lodgers without references." 

“Tam afraid I can give you none,” whilst 
her cheeks burned at the implied doubt. “I 
am a stranger in town; but I will pay youa 
week in advance.” 

‘IT should think my place wouldn't suit 
you!" with a glance at the velvet paletot. 

“Tam not rich,” Bartha hastened to ex- 
plain. “I ama married woman; but, unfor- 
tunately, my husband has been called har- 
riedly away from England, and,as I am at 
variance with his friends,I have nowhere to 


0. 

She drew off her glove as she spoke, and 
exhibited her wedding-ring. 

** You can come in!" the woman said, a 
little more civilly, and opened the door an 
inch or two wider, ‘I can let you have one 
or two rooms, as you please, bat I’m sure 
they won't suit you ; and I don't care to waste 
my time on folks who don't mean to engage.” 

Without a word Bertha followed her up- 
ateirs, and reaching the landing Mre, Noggins 
flang two doors open, and waited for the young 
lady to speak. 


never take 


The first room waa rather large, and fuz-! 
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nished with a bed, two chairs,and a table 
Bertha’s heart sank; but she said, gently,— 

“ This will do! What is the rent?" 

‘‘Ten shillings a week, ma’am, and five 
extra for attendance.”’ 

“I think I will dispense with the attend- 
ance, thank you. You see I hardly know 
when my husband will return, so I must prac- 
tise economy. I should like a fire lit at once, 
please; and will you get what I require? I 
am a stranger here, and should lose myself ;" 
and, to Mra. Noggins’ satisfaction, she placed 
& sovereign in her hand. 

‘* T'lleee after it myself, ma'am; and it's a 
comfortable room—the only one we keep 
farnished, You see it's handy for folks who 
only stay in London a few nights; and Miss 
French, that’s the lady who has the second 
floor back, often brings me @ lodger from the 
‘ theayter !''"’ 

She went away to procure coal and wood, 
and, whilst’she was laying the fire, talked 
garrulously, the sight of her lodger's well-filled 
purse having set her suspicions at rest. 

* You'll want some one to fetch your lug- 
gage, I reckon, ma’am?”’ 

** I came without any; but I shall be glad 


if you will go with me to a draper's?"’ 

“Tm #6 say ma’am I’m too busy to- 
day; but I daresay Miss French will oblige 
you. She's a good, respectable lass, although 
she is a ballet-dancer. You needn’t be afraid 
of walking with her. She's a fool, too, or she 
wouldn’t keep her dranken old mother, who’d 
sell her to shame if she could. Oh, yes, and 
Lottie mends stage properties too, or I don't 
know how she'd manage to live.” 

Mrs. Noggins went away, leaving Bertha in 
@ rather nervous state of mind; but she con- 
soled herself with the reflection that even if 
Lottie French were what she supposed most 
ballet-girls to be in private life, no one would 
know who she herself was. ° 

Presently the door reopened,and Bertha saw 
& very pretty, pale girl of about her own age, 
neatly and poorly dressed, and as unlike an 
ordinary dancer as it was possible to be. 

She was nervous and embarrassed, so Mrs, 
Noggins brought her forward with great 
abroptness. 

‘This ia Miss Lottie Frenoh |" she said, 
‘and this is Mrs. ——”, and paused. 

‘‘ Mra, Ferne,”’ said Bertha, promptly. She 
was not going to drag Hugh’s name down in 
the mire, 

‘'T am afraid,” she said to Lottie, “ that I 
am trespassing very much upon your kind- 
ness, and I would not ask so great a favour of 
you ; but I am a stranger in town, and the 
noise and bustle soare me & little.” 

“I shall be glad of a walk, especially as I 
have finished work,” Lottie answered, with a 
pensive smile, ‘' Shall I dress now?” 

“ Ifyou will, please. I have had sucha 
long journey to-day, and shall be gladto fiaish 
my shopping, and get a little rest.” 

So they went out together, Bertha fiading 
te ballet-girl gentle and unassaming, bat 
quite capable of fighting her way through the 
crowded streets, and obtaining what she asked 
for in the basy shops, where Bertha felt 
strangely confused. 

It was quite dark when they returned to 
Sloane street, and Bertha was 80 weary she 
could scarcely move a limb; bat as she paused 
at her door, she said, 

“ Won't you come in, and have some tea? ” 

‘‘ Not now, thank you, Mrs. Ferne. I must 
be starting for the theatre.” 

‘* You have done me great service, and I 
cannot thank you adequately. May I hops 
you will see me to-morrow?" 

‘I ahall be glad it I may bring my work in.” 

** Dos.” 

Then Bertha went to bed and oried heraelf 
almost blind with her anguish. 


(To be continued.) 








Tae phosphorus on a match is raised b 
friction to a temperature of one hundred an 





fatty degrees Fahrenheit, at which it ignites. 
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FACKEI1IA. 


D6 nof jadge a basket of frnit by the top 
layer. 

‘Oh, Eprrn, won't. your kiss. the. dootor!”’ 
said a mother to her little girl.. Edith replied : 
“ I'm, so.shg, Mamma; you kiesshim first.” 


Tre Sabbath wae: made for all men, and: 


that is probably why some unselfish souls 
don't try to keep it, 

“Ts your father in?" No’; he issim the 
country.’ ‘ Alb} gone away on:a-vacation, I 
suppose ?” ‘No; ome trioycie;” 

Werrs: “ How does this weather agree with 
you, Wentman?” Wentman: “I doesn’t. I 
find i# cheaper to agree with the weattier:”” 

‘*Jonn, what is the chief branch of edtics. 
tion in your school?” ‘' Willow-branch, sir; 
master’s used up, nearly a whold tree.” 

A.noy who. had been sent. to. the doctor's 
came home, in. high glee.. ‘' Tae doctor says 
nothing.ails me except. mental inabecility.” 

Erne: ‘ Olara was out driving yesterday 
andthe Horse ran away with her.’ Maud: 
‘‘ Well, I think ths horse showed, very poor 
taste.’ 

Sanroniun Kornvtsms..—. ‘‘ Messdremente: 
about shesame-as they used tobe, Saippe ?”’ 
** Yes; sie. Caset a trifle lower down, sir; 
that's all,!’ 

Surrn: “Tam head over ear# in love with 
yourtanghter)” The Rich Old Mam: “TP sup- 
pose’ those ears:are the sume'ones over which 
you are in deb3,'” 

** You don'tlook very happy this morning, 
Clata. Didn't young, Smythe propose last 
night ont therein the hammock?” “No, we 
fell out.” 

Bacueton: “ Ned, how. wonld you. define a 
love-letter?" Baenediok:. ‘‘A love-letter ia a 
thing, that ten. yearsaiéerward you generally 
wiah you hadn't written.” 

‘* Toerr's.@ place. for. you, Bill,” said. the 
tramp, layingdown hia newspaper. ‘“ What 
ia is?’ ‘ Am actress: ad vertisea for a walking 
gentleman. You've had a pile of expsrience,”’ 

‘* I wounp lik tosee Mp, Gay.” “ I'misorry; 


| 





' 





sir, bat Mr. Gwy’is' writing out an address to | 
be delivered before-a deaf and dum) conven- , 


tion, and:cam’t be seem!’ 
Mn, Waysacx (pointing to fire escape) : “Say, 
boy, what's that'ere rope for?” Boy: “ In 


case’you don't’ succeed’ in asphyxfating your. | 


self, yon'can’ hang yourself,” 


‘Yes " reniathed the pawhbroker, who had | 
| disodoragin’s noite young’mon like tat.” 


® pretty, marriageatls daughter, “ young 
Noodlea wanted me to’ be his father-in-law, 
bat it was impossible.” “ Why ec?” ‘Be- 
cause I had been Hisunocle too frequently.’’ 

‘* F can do something that you can't,” said a 
boy to his companion ;, ‘I canochew tobacog.” 
‘And I, oan do something that yon o3n’s,” 
wag the qnick reply, “I can leé tobacco 
atone.” 

Lapy (paying for repairs on. her husband'a 
watch); “ What siled. it?.'’ Jewellers “A 
hair was tangled in with the eseapemenit.” 
Lady (anxiously; ‘‘ What colour ?’’ Jeweller: 
‘* Exsovly the colour of yours.” 

& Sunstrrorg.—You are not the young.lady 
to whom I give lessons,” said the piano teacher, 
“No, The:youngilady to whom you give Jez 
sone is sick, and she Kas sent: me topractize 
for her,”’ 

Retvnyev Téuntst: “I noticed, while 
abroad, shat twenty-six of the German papers 
speak very highly of the new’ Reiohutag.’’ 
German-American; “ Dwenty:six off demem: 
bers off de new Reichstag is newspaper men.”’ 

Tom: “I don'tvee why so many people mate 
afass over that Mite Jones; stte isn't any 
better-looking or aumioe as sonioiof the other 
girls.’ Nellie: “That's true, my dear boy, 
but her pa is a millionaire. That's why she 
catties sohigh a head.” Tom: ‘Oh, thit’s 
it, isit'? She holds up her head’ by » cheque 
rein,” 





 Grve me # kiss, Tot,” eaidher paps, as he 
seated hinvself by Her side ‘at thetub’e: ‘it 
isn't time for dethert;” reptied ttre litde'miue, 
pouting ont her lips; whiot indeed locked ae 
tempting ag strawberries: 

Mis. X' (ata fanoy ball): * Witat a may. 
nificent costame Mrs. Z has* on?’ I wonder 
what it represents ?”’ Mr. X (who ‘knows the 
Z family): “ It represents housework; whictr 
you hire somebody else'ta'do;'” 

Esretormenr Agent’: “See here!’ How is 
this? Yon stayed two weeks in your Iast 
place. How did that happen?" Domestic: 
*Sture, Oi danno. Oi’ musht av overshleps 
mreself."’ 

Hx. (on the shore with a camera, meeting a 
girl): ‘ Ah,.I | your pardon; may I take 
you?’ She (with eagerness, bat blushing) : 
‘* Yes, I'm perfeotly willing; but. you'll have 
to.ask papa: first.” 

A New York editor thus: introduced some 
verses: ‘‘The poem published thia week,was 
composed by an esteemed friend wlio has lain 
In his grave for many years for hia own amuce- 
ment.” 

“ Yrs;j"" replied. Brows, ‘‘ you. alwaya find 
m8. witha pen, in. my hand.. Lam: a regalar 
penholder; nay boy |.”’ ‘* Let's see,” said Smith, 
musingly:: ‘= penkolder is usually a, stiok, 
ian’ i.?.”’ 

Parent: “ A fewdays ago: you told:me toy 

get a bicycle and ride: is for mry health; Now 
jast seehow broken upIam.,’’ Doctor: ‘ Yes, 
I sea ;, buttit: is veny plain you haven't been, 
riding it.’’ 
: “Dopsure Capid bad nothing to do’ 
with arranging our alphabets: She: * Witat 
gives you that impression?" He: “ Ifhehad 
been doing it: he would have: placed: U and. I. 
muoh nearer each:other.” i 

Scnootmistaees: “ Tommy, what did yon 
disobey me for?” Tommy: ‘Cos I thought 
you'd whip’ me,’’ Schoolmistress: ‘‘ What 
did you want me to whip you for?” Tommy : 
**Cospa said’ he would if’ you didn't, and he 
hurts.” 

A Reasonwastz Exrranarton'—Brushley : 
“It's awfally annoying, Mary! Jastas I am 
getting in the last tonches on’ the’ canvas’ the. 
blamed cat has'to have a fit.” Mrs; Brushley; 
4 Perhaps she caught a glimpse of the picture; 

oar.” 

Cooxrya-Scuoon Gra: “ Bridget, what did 
you dG with'that cake I baked yesterday? Mr. 
Fineféllo is here, and I want to give hfor 
some,” Bridget: Wall; mam; I'll get'it tur 
ye if ye say so ; butsure it ien’t me wut be 


Raizztz: “Didn’s you say you can tell a 
story that will take away one’s breath 7” 
Dazzle: “That's whatI can. It's a ternible 
tale,” ‘Tell itto.me, won't you? I want.to 
go home, and I wouldn't bave nity wife know 
I’ve been drinking for the world,” 

Manacrr (to soone-painter getting npa Stan- 
ley play): “ Fine lot of shadows you've thrown 
oa that. backcloth, Why. don'’s you——"’: 
Painter: “Well?” “Why don’ you paint 
the entirecanvas ® solid black ?, Then wa can 
call it- ‘ night in darkest Africa’ on the bills,” 

Barenton Frost.—Fitat' Sweet Girl: ‘* And 
so you are gaing'to marzy old De Kay. Way, 
he; maat’ be over seventy. Whatever pos 
sessed. you-to ‘accept: such’ a men?” Second 
ditto: ‘‘Beosuse I conld' not ges a mian: 
equally rich at ninety.” 

**How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y?’’ Pzo- 
fessor Stearn asked the young gentleman 





nearest the foot of the class) And the emart iv. 


boy stood. up andeaid it depended w great) 
deal whether the word applied to a manor a) 
wasp. ‘' Go to the top, young fellow.'’ 
“Are you’ No. 23%” catled the janitor 
through’ the spesking tubs in answer to’ the: 
jingling belli “No; I’m Saite 16,” was the! 
parsimonions reply. ‘Sweet sixteen!” mat- | 
tered the janitor to himself, ‘May I lose) 
my position if that vinegar-faced old’ school | 
is a-dey under thirty‘nize.” \ 


too. old to dance, yow know.” 

(who prides hirtsslf on alwaya: saying. the 

Fp thing): ‘‘ Oh, come, now, you're not ola 
on 


bill is‘that his cotintrym 
making: “ Shure; and’it's mysetf ie tie 
that can enlighten ye. Now, gapposing,”’ sal 
Pat; with's morry twinkle‘in' his eye, “there 
were five cows lying down in yondér meadow, 
and'one of them wasstanding uff, tiat one 


economically, { know. 
stop smoking, resignfrom. the olaby 
more wine suppers, ard never, never 
one.’’ Young Husband (faintly): “ 
to be sure. In fact, of course. A 


Poxsonnr (somewhar Bens:felly) * op na. 
say, Mise* Blitlerwiok, that’ te ieee 
ree edt age I can’ row, 

ar’ a— om; eper, amp ‘hy ir 
Mise’ Blitherwiok (sweetly): weber obttiaoeie 
Do let meses you jitmp urd res; 

“Tx T ever marry. L-stia’n'¢ siek’ far % 
mind is too’ cold. I‘sall ohodee an emo 
woman.” ‘Don't do it,” eagerly exclaimed’ 
hia baldheaded friend, suygéatively peintin, 
his Hairless pate; “don’t do it, I its 
you! My wife. is ar emotional woman!” 

Wurz (to husband: who had. been.ai 
during; the night): “I am so glad —— 
your pistel with mo,dazling, A. burglanwas, 
here last night and I curprised. bins,” Hop. 
band: ‘' You brave little woman! Did.yoe 
shoot.i¢at him:?’* “ No, I-threw-ites him,’ 

Cxranrson :. ‘* Well, I got discharged: today 
byold Saunders.” Father: ‘Why; thoughs: 
that you and Saunders got first-rate?" 
Clarisson : “‘ Well, we have untibto.day, whet 
Saunders gave meé a bilkagains? Tony Henis. 
riocks anditold me not to coms: bavle tothe: 
office without the money. Yon katweTom,’ 

Anxious’ Morne: ‘' My” son, I! sawethae! 
oung’ lady you admire: playine tenntige tov 
ay. She: will no# make yon ‘a godd wif,” 
Aduls Son: “ Tennis?’ Wife?  Adxiong 
Mosier: ‘I noticed that when shéeniade w 
mias she did not blame her owt awkwanitiosy 
shegotmadat the racket or the ball.” , 


Tue Rev. Rosy Bavbleéton: “ Ahi, mty daar 
friend, how can -I ex my joy at seeing. 
you so often: at church—you. who never fre- 
quented. our fold but: once year, As Tast- 
you have felt the’ petice of rolizion.. Might I, 
inquire the reason for this’ sweet Tt. 
“ Sandby ia the only day the einner next 
has to practise his infernal coriet,"” 


Miss Wetiatona (who hopss by making: 


light of her years. tobe thought quite young): 


Really, E preféx to look. on; Iam 
Me. 


't believe yoware within ten. yearmas old! 


a3 you look! ” 


Tar Ovo Maw was my Dovet.—Min Pigg: 
“What bave you' been fiztting’ abort sis 


time, sir?” Tonrmy : ‘‘ One: of tie fellowy 
caid' I wae a big 


ger fool them | my fatter. 
Hadin’t I-oughter’s loked him?” My. Figg: 


“ Way; of course That isto eayob, get’ 
along’out‘of here, and telly our motherto was 
your face” 


Ax Irishman’ warasked to explati:what'the 
en ate’sd. font of 


would be the bull; do’ ye'see ?” 
“Wuaria the matter?” asked the stage- 


manager, who noted that eomething was gome 
= dating 
** Hamlet.” 
whispered’ Horatio; ‘he saya that unless the 
manager sends hiox back the price. ofa minte 
meal right away he'd going to eat the J 
bread that they're using for Yorick’s skall. 


ave-digging seene in 


the r 
first gravedigger,: 


“It's the 


Youna Wire (affectionately): ‘We oaslive! 
To beginy you: can: 
give 00 
Certainly, 
nd whatwill 
on-do) dear?” “I? Ob, Lb mand all my’ 
gloves myeelf,’’ : 
Manarzp women, who foolishly elopé “ 
“ that other fellow,’’ doatittes¢ 0 
a pang atthe thought of leaving teikeniaree 
Sometimes the pang takes a prnotiost #umm, 
was evidently the cace when 8 fait dows 
recently bolted, and left'anote for her bu M0 
containing these words: ‘ Adied, seer 
ever: Bat don't forget to powder baby 
his’ bath,” 


ata” gifts “ay 
Hassetther: 
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A OT CC Le 
SOCIETY. 


Winter dresses are-litely: tobe trimmed 
pithany amount.of cord.and.passementenie, 
oom, eget 
would be gnite chic must. be a mony, 
pads 9 the detest: confestion: in: the way ob 
owns.” 
; Init said thatthe homp-ehoukiered dresses 
in vogue'werte taken from an: instantaneous 
portrait. of: Ffenchman shengging, his. 


shoulderas. 
Oz army chaplain has gained’ tite Victoria 


Crass: 

her sffdotionate regsri ard’ admiration 
in hen busbandia, mothés;, the. Princesa: of; 
Wales: s¢taall:daughters inslaw ae adusirable: 
an example as she has eet all mothers by her: 
management’ aud. upbringing of) her own 
children. 

Tuzaz. is. no. foundation... whatever, for the, 
annonneement of # comtemporary’ that the 
Queen intends to open Parliwnent im eemi- 
state. The statement is a simple fabrication, 
as Her’ Majesty hae never’ entertained’ any 
such idea, 

Tae Duchess of Teok.and Priacess Victoria 
have bette profited in health’ by’ sheir long: 

abroad,. Prince Adolphus.will ba eagerly. 

a oe by his, mother, and. sister.on, his 

return from India, with his regiment, at the 

j ot wext, month... The Dachess will 

have the-happiaese of: having: both hes sons at: 

home; Prince Francis’ having exchanged’ into’ 
the Royal Dragoona.. 

Tae cosmetic mauufactarers of New York 
ate in the habit of obtaining’fromr theleading 
dresenma hove patterns-of the newest shades: of 
materials, go.ag to: prepare: their fashionable 
cosmetics. soserd ingly, 

Tae ‘newest thing ont” inthe metropolis 
of fasion, deviinied 6 ly. far: the Mew 
York. market, isi!‘ a painted shint-front.'’ 

Tazsr is @ veritable craze forola hittoricaf 
cotiming, especialy for house! sear, though 
the styles sara occasionally; so mixed that « 
woman’s..corsege: is. sometimes. fifty, yeara 
older: tham her skirs,; while her’ head-dress 
looke about three centuries ‘younger: 

Tar Priacess of Wales isdevoted.to flowers, 
and takes a stromg personal: interest: in the 
houtes snd’ perterres’ about’ Her’ fivourite 
home, cocasionally crossing the gardener in 
some pes echeme. - He wonld, however, be 
& Very cross grained. man who would. not 
tuba amiab!y so have his plane upset by sa 
sweet a lady: 

Duniwa, the three yeara before, Waterloo:the, 
Emperor Napoleon offered large: rewards for 
the recovery cf the» pooltet-book’ he lost inv 


cossing the, Beresina. Atéer! the lapse: of | 


mote-than tireequarters of # century if hag 


bean 

7 Who: received: it: asa souvenir from 
Count Fetix Ledoo Pritice’ Victor ix 

imonget the candidates for its pnrotiaee: 
Evyervons mast. rejoice that,.the young 
bae proved how maliciously, fades: are! 
the foolish rompgrs which Have: represented 
him as almost childially opposed to every- 
thing: French. Nat ony. has: His: Majesty 
recently epoken in the most amiable terms of 
the French; bat has given’s. practiont proof 
of his perscnal goodwill by ordering’ part of' 


ari 
A nypoprrmic blush ia the latest varicty of 

| Odeasionadly pleasing artiele, It is 
be ined: by inserting colouring. matter 
neath the skin with the point of a syringe. 
bw effeot ia desorited/as marvellous: The 
‘ash lasts two hours, The owner of is: ie 
indesctibably beautiful, for that period. 
p rwards she becomes of a greenish-yellow 
mplexion, aad cannot wear her blush too 
= becauae the syringe marks the skin with 
mee little soar. May that blush never be 
petted into. England! It: was. born in. 


‘“The-hair of sie | 


vered.ia the povsessicnof.a Russian, } 


his sister's costly, and  beantifal, trousseau.in |. 


STATISTIOS, 


An inoh of raimmeans:on® hundred tons:ob 
water’ on every acre: 

E1cHt-THovsanD million letters ara esti- 
mated to.go through the world's post-offites 
in. one, yomm. 

Tue Vatican Library contains 50.000 
printed books and 25,000: manuscripts, the 
latter being’ principally Greek, Latin,. and 
Oriental. 

Tue. quickest: passage, from England. to 
Ameriow bag jas» been made by the: Teutonic, 
the time ovcupied ‘befng five days twenty-two 
hours seventeen minutes. 

Tie world’s stock of diamonda.bas.inoreased, 


‘enormously. in the Jast filteem years. In 1876 


the output of the African-mines’ was’about 
1 500,000 carate; last year it: wasover.4;000:000, 
andthe great trust which controfs’ all the 
prificipal mines asserts that it has,16,000,000 


joaratsa in sight.atthe present.tima,, 





GEMS. 


LersvrE cannot be enjoyed unless it is won 
by effort. If it has not beenearned by work, 
the price bas not been paid for it, 

He who gives sure meets with it; 
kindness is the bond* of friendship, and'the 
book of love; he who sows not reaps not. 

Wirry sayings areas eatily lost as the pearls 
slipping off a. broken string; bué.-a. word of 
kindness: ia seldom: «im veins Isis a 
seed, which, evem when dropped’ by chance, 
springs up into a flower: 

THE world is a looking-glase and gives back 
to every man the ex r of hia’ own face. 
Frown at i$ and is will in tum look.sourly 
upon you; laugh at it and with it, and itis a 
jolly, kind companion; andi so let'slf young 
persons take their-choice. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A box filled with lime and placed on a shelf 
in a pantry or closet will absorb dampnesaand 
keep the: air in. the. closes dry and, sweet. 
The lime should ba frequently changedi 

Morrins.—Beat three egga until they are 
very light, add to them one pint of. milk, a 
pinch ofselt and. flour enough to.make: a thin 
batter, about three cups; adda: tablespoonfal 
of melted butter, two’ terepoonfats' of baking 
powder; stir until well mized; awd’ bake 
quickly in muffin rings: 

PresERVED Pears.—Lwo pounds of: pears, 
two ponnda of sugaz,. two. break fest. cupaof 
water; one small lemon; halve the pearwend 
| pick out:the cores’and pare: them: carefatfy, 
Pat the eugar and water in # preserving pan 
with the grated’ rind’ and jnice’ of the lemon ;. 
‘let: ib.all boil; pation. the peara, and sitamen 
' gemtbyrtibl. you: can» easily prith: then» witha 
needle, Tske.them.out.intoe basin, poor the 
juite over them; and let thennstand two daye: 
Them pour all'the: juice into the-pan and boil 
\it for a few minutes, add the pears, and boil: 
' till they look.clear—about half.an-hour—then 
‘pat in jars.for use. 
Manmsnavr Popprre,—' nerters pound: 


pound suet, one teaspoonfal carbonate soda, one 
table.spoonfal sugaz,.batéer.milk, Gzate,the 
bread and patitine basin, add she: suet:and 
Buyer and mix well together ; therradd the car: 
bonate of soda, taking cure that the limps are 
rubbed ont. Now’ add* the dé,;. ard 
mix, also.admuct butter milk as.will watthe 
whole; bnt iéehonid:net bs very moist, Grease: 
& basin or mould well, and’ put ther padding 
in cover witha.greased papery and-steam for 
two and a-haif hours; tarn out‘and ‘serve” 
with sweetsauce, with some marmalade mixed 





Ameria, 


to flavour it. 


bread crumbs, half pound marmalade, quarter. |! 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 


Tue Falls of Niagara carry down ten million 
onbic feet of water per minute, equat to‘about 
tliree million horse-power. 

Tire side-arma used by infantry, antt called 
ithe bayonets, are thus denominated because 
they were first made at Payonne, in’ France, 

Ir is only one person among a thousand who 
becomes # centenarian, and hardly six persons 
among, 8 thousand. who attain esventy.five 
years of age. / 

Ir ieesid that in the Vatican. Libravy at 
‘Rome there sre seventeen love-lotvers written 
by Henry the Highthto. the. cruelly wronged 
Anne Boleyn. 

Tre Japaneseare fond of warm baths, and 
often take them at a temperature as high a9 
110 degress Fahrenheit. They‘ look like’boiled 
lobsters as they emerge, but rarely take cold. 

Tae largest steam derrick. in, the. worli’ is. 
used: by. a, shipping company at Hambarg, 
\Germany. It is used for lifting, immense 
weights on and off shipboard, and can pick.ap 
a ten wheeled locomotive. with ense, 

Tre Atiantio; we are told, if.drained, would 
be a vast plain with a mountain: range: in: the 
middle running’ parallel with: our const. 
Another range crosses it from: Newfoundland 
to Ireland, on the top ‘of whick liess the: smb- 

marine cable. 

Ir is said that the health of operatives 
improves. where electric lights’ sre used: 
Their appetites and their ability ta steep 
increase. This result is quite marked in some 
cases in London. The light is ‘also snid ‘to’ be 
better for the eyesight. 

THE in. of the: word. “ chum.’ is. bsing 
considered. withsome interest; in. philological 
circles. The word originally was ‘* chamber-. 
fellow,” from. the:.custom cf calling students 
who shared’sleeping-roome togethen at college 
‘+ caamber-fellows.!’ This was shortened into 
* chum.” 

Tr ig‘agserted'that the habit of opfanr smok. 
ing ia being introduced into Great Britain; 
not in the natare of'an evil custom, bat-ander 
the advice of some medical men to their 
patients.. There has arison in conseqaence & 
demand. that the. medical societies shall deal 
promptly and sharply with any physician who 
may befound to have prescribed. such a vice 
as & remedy, 

Onz ounce of alcohol raises the pulse three: 
beats per minate; or; in other words, causes 
the Heart toebeat while its effects Iact-at the 
rate of forty-three hundred beats more than 
natural in the twenty-fonr hours; Tite heart 
cannot ba made to do this extra. work without 
‘suffering, . The bad effects of alochol on the 
‘braimand.nervous system are equally, demon- 
strable. Z : 

Tur Scientific American gives. thie recipe, 
iwhictrtte whole world oughtto know : ‘'Atsha 
\first indication of diphtheria'in’ the throx¥ of 
'a chitd make the room close; then take e tin 
‘cap and pour into, its. quantity: of tar and 
iturpentine, equal parte. Then hold tite cup 
lover: a fice). 60.09.40 fill. the sic: with fares, 
|The little patient on inbaliog tin, fumes will 
‘cough: up and spit) ont all the. mem braneous 
immatter;: and: she Giphsheria: wilb. pas3.oas, 
'The fames of the tar and tarpetititie leoserm 
the matter:in the throat, aad: thaw sfford: the 
relief that Has butted the’ skil? of phyvicians. 
| Wuen standing within a few yards of the 
‘gun's muzzlé atthe time of discharge, a pervon 
lwould be amazingly astonished wera he only. 
lable to see the shots.as they go whizzing by. 
Experimenta in instantaneous, photography 
\have proved to us thatthe shots novonly: spread: 
out, comet-like, as they fly, butthay stringont 
one’ behind the other’to’ a nach greater 
distance tWan* tley’ spread.’ This, with a 
cylinder.gan, when'the* ficew shut of a-charge 
reaches a targes. that.is forty; yaris away, the 
last shot is lagging slong, ten yards behind. 

the chokabore 


Even. with the soma of the. 





gio. 
‘shot will lag behind.eight:yardaia foréy. 
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Fasuiow.—In the matter of sleeves modistes are for H. Tyixr.—If ef husband or wife, 
OTICES ENTS. | once conservative, and insist that they shall be wide has made a false declaration ry 
N TO CORRESPOND and fall at the shoulder and very tight round the wrist. opts ee without ‘the, consout Spent, 
Cement.—Portland cement is mad ixing under as declaration can be prosecuted 
Beapra.—The papers are now out of print. water twenty parts olay and aber one That by Hoense dispenses with banns, 
0. Snccows,—Sheffield is in the county of York. Sarwa afterwards burned in a kiln, and then | Bresre Mackunzix.—The only for you to get 
Lrrrie Datsy.—We do not understand your question. B - what want will be by advertidlag in one sf the 
2 Liy Barxiry.—Benzine should take out the stains, We gee You can any of them from 
Dovatas,—Douglas is about eighty miles from Liver- | unieas the colour of the cloth has been destroyed. In | Mesers. on and Gotch, London, 5 ¢ — 
pool. that case, nothing bat having it dyed will have any and they will be also able and willing to tell you whia, 
Manrow.—Yes ; the marriage of cousins is perfectly | effect. paper will be the best for your purpose, | lo, 1486 
legal. Inqurren.—By a of the Chronicles, 2nd @Lvci.—1. The average weight of the male human = 
Bareara.—No duty ls charged upon lace imported | and 17th verse, with 2nd Samuel, 17th and 25th verse | brain is 40; ounces, female braia 44 ounces, 2 You rr 
into England. David's mother’s name is supposed to have been | might find it difficult to tell us what you mean 
J. C.—Oolenel Burnaby was in the Soudan war asa | “abash. “intellect.” Woman has the more active mind, and 
me dom, Dusarronrrep Ows.—You have failed with your | more fertile in + man thinks more slewiy 
hyacinths because exhasuted bulbs were palmed u mere 


8. A—General” Booth was a Methodist minister = Go to a respectable florist for your next lot. CLaRznon.—The signature to a codieil to 4 will must 
not 


(wew connexion). ever buy from street hawkers. be witnessed in the same manner as 
the 
Grex Sruo¥.—Claims for wages in bankroptey come | Jusriox—The only way in which the information | necessarily by the same persons. A brother of stint 
after rent and taxes. could be got would be by going the criminal oy po sritneanas, bat if thoy are tnterested 
— it by lod, in ad is and under they will 80 
a Payment by lodgers vance is accepted ume —~7 F— that occupy @ man } acting lose their 


A Souprea's Darcivo.—2} ft. by in. is the also Cuniosrry.—We would gladly oblige, but could a Bos.—The firm have several vessels, You are too ald 


allowed for a soldier's box in tne regular army. the precise figures you desire. It is a rare to as an apprentice, but might be ta 
the exact height of any man of aie hood on @ pound s month. en 
Owz rm Distress —Not ff the property can be shown by his blographers. mend you be ont 
to legally belong to the wife. an Witte 60 member ol the Som, it soe baoneaniets 
One oy a Frx.—The only way in which you can avert 
A. J. 0,—The London address of the Marquis of Lorne prosecution is by offering to pay the grant, saying that TS ~--4 JT Send a copy of any recom. 
is Kensington Palace. your absence from has been caused by oir- | ™endations you can 
eee See by ponecant as if | cumstances wholly beyond your control. Lapy Jawe—In olden times tea and toast were 
first syllable were . L. S&S. L.—If the debt has been seven years with- | Prescribed for sick headache and billious attacks; now 
Jostra.—The town of Dudley is not considered to be | out part payment or written acknow you can | Wise women drink hot water for a day at intervals of 
in the Slack Country. plead the Statute of Limitations ff action be | two hours. Sleep eight hours at and as many 
taken. hours during the day as you can steal. When you want 
Dick —Theheight of Salisbury Cathedral is 406 ft., to look very best for e company or entertaintaent 
and of St. Paul's 404 ft. Rosz.—Hach has its own beauty; the countries are take a hot bath and go to bed sleep for an hour. 
Frons.—Reodipts for money first became subject to a | 1% DO sense rivals. Bnglan UDOD mere tanttons | Fistty clothes are wonderfully refining, oe 
stamped duty in 1788. of taste. Certainly, he has his dues. Orn Coox —We should be very hapgy to help fn 
W. H. B —Westminster Hall is the largest room in your difficulty if we could; but of 
unsu by pillars. sardines is trade matter entirely, and desort ption 
Lxowona.—The Princess Alice (Grand Duchess of 4 EAR SONS 3 4 Wise, ie Hf —_ = 2 Se much — LAS 
Hesse) died 14th December, 1878. We have been lovers for forty years ; Sould not possftly follow the directions on s email teas 
Janet —A servant cannot compel her master or mis- Ob, dear cheeks faded and worn with tears, We are very glad to know that any hints of ours have 
tress to give her a character. What an eloquent story of love ye tell ! been of any use to you. 
RF CT at — Lt Your roses are dead, yet I love ye weil! M. Waizn.—Antipyrine and satifebrine (or more 
kept property trimmed and clean. Ob, pale brow shrined in soft, allvery hair, properly, acetanilide) are artificial Thelr primary 
B. 8. J.—Bogland contains $2,527,070 scres. Ireland Crowned with life's sorrow and lined with sages S to rants Sas Se eee 
contains 20,326,209 acres. Let me read by the light of the stars above — a rears estel te releing 
ut r Those dear, dear records of faithful love. They have been po ne 
Dowatp.—If the bed teeth do not Indicate a bad con wy Gl Sa ETS of 
stitution they won't keep you out of the Navy. Ah, fond, fond eyes of my own true wife ! the and their use is always unattended with 
Locretia.—Cottage loaves must be sold by weight, Ye have shone ao cl- ar through my chequered life | =, They should not be used without proper 
but French and fancy bread need not be. Ye have shed euch joy on tts thorny way ee ar Ps raat 
r experience article : cannot think ye are to-day. . W. M B.— chief fault print 
far Seen ae een “—- at, “ : enough. You can hly Bee time for printicg 
owe , Worn Httle hands that have toiled so long, by exposing the twice as long » 1% 
Tacmprrer.—lIf you are to be accepted as a trumpeter Patient and loving, and brave and strong, takes wo an eqvecahie putas. Perhaps you leave 
you must not be over 16 years of age Gor under 14 Ye will never tire, ye will never res*, the print too long in the “‘ hypo” bath, The reguletion 
years, Until ye are on my darling’s breast. |; SX a aes 5 ae 
Anxious Morurr.—The parents are not Hable; but Oh, warm heart throbbing so close to mine | ton's booksellers connected with 
the window-breaking boy can be summoned and Time only strengthens such love as obtain at any yon would find all you require 
ed. And proves that the holiest love doth last. Cuat of the hook 1s, wo think, one shiliing. 
Barra —We have no means of the greatest Waen summer and beauty aud youth are past. Tusirrr Jaxz.—Government annuities are tamed for 
numbers who have paid for admission &@ football £100 only, and through the Post Office Savings Bunk. 
. There is no other me, bot you can invest your 
money to any extent tn Government Sick 00 fe 


Votarvx.—Volapuk Is an arrangement which its in- Joan.—There is no Institution open to the 
a! million stam 





possessor 
i. produce an annuity of larger 
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believed ht pass into universal or collector of a oy ps. Many poor 
faa ~~ oe people have been deluded tnto doing like your 1 k 
Apniexne —The words of the “ Marseillase” bymn | “™Y © find, like her, that their labour was all in vain. | are patd through the Bank of England, ennuttins Crvess 
will be found in Mignet’s, Micheiet’s, and other histories | Taousue.—On the death of a man without a will, | 0 | vt Sg yy ~e Pas 
Ta, - thortti _— os fechold.” ~Y to oy nd. bait ts Uivided Ofte, Bt. ‘Martin's le-Grand, London. 
goes le, ani 
mh Rwy relief afforded to tas wife during equally emengss bts childsen. Annis.—There - —~e4 of + passages to domestt 
Boviand’ (enolading "Welee), 11,061,643 salsa, and | A8 the ape they oan sieusvions, bot ap hey 
Dg . O ’ 
Jace hg coral lot cottad to make any extrs | In aot.oe fomaies. dn Rogland aad Wales the mamber | muah smoght afer, and mut Pes ats eter: | WITH) 
py ~~ A ccc om. of males was 12,639,902, and of females 18,334,537. ee Gamat © HO 
Sea —You should have a Moense if Manravuenrits.—No length of absence legalises a second | Rockhampton, and north of that, but Quosnslant » 
eaeee foot Aim enthastiten Ag BA marriage without a divorce. In the case stated the | the most sertain marriage market for young Scotch 
jm At against platol-hold. wife's adultery frees her husband from all claim on her | women. If you think of going out there write, regu” 
= — part ; and he can claim a divorce on that ground alone. | ing passage, to the Agent- fer Queen’, OHAP 
Gayrrocn —If a soldier or member of the navy re- Learns Donare.—You cold water wi ene, eee London, 6 W. ¢ 
oslves a letter from outaide the British Isles addressed perhaps, a little soap to a proof to cleanse it season for Quee is April to October. "On, adve 
os ‘‘ Mr.” he te fined sixpence. @ stai.; but what cannot be removed by that means teks and } 
Y, P. W.—You can get a copy of any —_ yy — remain, otherwise you may take the proofing out, nad gamblis 
through any good stationer, or direct from Messrs. P. t Rea , Three-halfpence 
King and Oo , Westminster. Heartsease.—Mispah, a beacon or watch tower, The con hin: oe Seneinae te Shilling and Eightpence. = ae 
Anxrery.—The publishers cam summon ., You een however, is whey ee 49 —— v> en 
then qvtlenenet thelr con ~ ce was called Mispah, said, Lord wate! , er 
tract, ae Fy wril bo for the judge to bectde. ‘tween me and thee when we are absent from one | A&t Back Nowsxns, Parts and Vouumes are in prit bilore J roses 
Marce.—There are no set words for such » greeting. another.” and may be had of all booksellers. “Py de 
t say Just what seems most appropriate, accord- | M. W.—All that we can say is, if the improvement i | 
bs to pote bn time, ond plese you have invented is worth anything, any manufacturer | NOTICE —Part 346, Now Ready, price = =. i ve prauat 
Locitux.—Unless a wrong name was used by mutual me “4 of oe mg de ny ghout free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LY., bound in cloth, hee ney 
:? and you us to say n 
nt not be — » the validity of | whether ft fe worth P gar Aww Lerrens ro 3x Apparessep To THE Boron of “Well, tor 
aw lt makes a deed of gift of his Rorvs.—You must offer yourself | either at | Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. dlsintg to 4] 
perty to his wile, i becomes her property absolately, | #2 office of the company or at yg ty - i. = rejected. mani me ont fre 
as rentice wit a premium, ertake return 
and she can bequeath it to anyone she pleases. ge anode wy ae Tenn, $00 ak have te a ee were 
Soler ti be tan motos Weoaeetel «+. 4e, : —s 
te & journey ¥. BR. T.—For many years malaria iled in a ——————— qi 
place at which he applies for convent in Rome, and many preventives were un- vtotor, at $84, Strand, hin! man, 
Hvuos.— Borough tes are appointed by the | successfully tried. thousands of London : Published for the Pro +e and KONDEs Only a 








Two ago 
Chancellor ; county magistrates are recommended | eucalyptus trees were planted about the grounds, and J. R. Specs: and Printed by WoopraLt tela 
byline Lord-Lieubenant of the county. the disease has since entirely dissppeared, to 76, Long Aore, W.0. fons wro 








